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DESERT CALENDAR 


May 31-June 1—Fiesta de San Felipe 
de Neri, Albuquerque. 

June 1—Lincoln County Homecom- 
ing Day, Caliente, Nevada. 

June 1!—Sheriff's Posse Rodeo, Pres- 
cott, Arizona. 

June 1-22 — Southwest Photography 
Exhibit, Museum of Northern Ari- 
zona, Flagstaff. 


June 6-8—Pecos Valley Horse Show, 
Roswell, New Mexico. 


June 7-8—Hesperia Days, Victorville, 
California. 

June 8—Parade, Kaysville, Utah. 

June 8—Tour to the Grave of Eu- 


gene Manlove Rhodes, Alamogor- 
do, New Mexico. 


June 8—Corpus Christi Sunday Pro- 
cessions, Santa Fe, Taos and Ran- 
chos de Taos, New Mexico. 


June 12 — La Loma Fiesta of St. 
Anthony, Evening Procession, Taos, 
New Mexico. 

June 12-14 — Pony Express Race 
Meet, Ute Indian Ceremonials, 
Teenage Rodeo, Vernal, Utah. 

June 12-15 — 41st Annual Cherry 
Festival, Beaumont, California. 


June 13—San Antonio de Padua Corn 
Dances, Taos and Sandia Pueblos, 
New Mexico. 

June 13—-Flora Dell Flower Show, 
Bountiful, Utah. 

June 13-14—60th Anniversary Cele- 
bration, Home Show and Rodeo, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico. 

June 14-15 — Carson Valley Days, 
Gardnerville, Nevada. 

June 15 — Canyon Country River 
Marathon Power Boat Race, from 
Green River to Moab, Utah. 

June 15 — Kamas Valley Livestock 
Show and Parade, Park City, Utah. 

June 15 and 22—Procession of La 
Conquistadora, Santa Fe. 

June 20-21—3rd Annual Pages of the 
Past, Tombstone, Arizona. 

June 20-22 11th Annual State 
Championship High School Rodeo, 
Santa Rosa, New Mexico. 

June 20-22—National Turtle Races, 
Joshua Tree, California. 

June 23-July 4—8th Annual South- 
west Writers’ Workshop, Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff. 

June 24—Corn Dances, Taos, Acoma 
and San Juan Pueblos, N. M. 

June 26—Old Timers Day, Albuquer- 
que. 

June 27 — Amateur Rodeo, Vernal, 
Utah. 

June 27-28—Rodeo, Hemet, Calif. 

June 27-29—Roundup, Lehi, Utah. 

June 27-29—8th Annual Junior Ro- 
deo, Globe, Arizona. 

June 28-29—Indian Capital Rodeo, 
Gallup, New Mexico. 

June 28-29 — Silver State Stampede, 
Elko, Nevada. 
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LIFE ON THE DESERT 


Finst Day tn the 


White Waun's School 


Here is the story of a Hopi girl's introduction to a formal education 
which led to a 3l-year teaching career. To Elizabeth White’s mother, 
the white man’s school was a terrifying thing. There her child would 
embark on a new way of life from which there would be no turning back. 


By ELIZABETH WHITE 


AVING RETIRED after 31 

years of teaching the children 

of my Hopi tribesmen and 
neighboring Navajos, I often picture 
the faces of the beginners—some ex- 
cited and sparkling with interest, others 
tearful and frightened. Then, invari- 
ably, my mind goes back to my own 
first day at school. 

Until I was of school age there 
were no classrooms in our part of the 
Hopi Reservation. We played in the 
village streets of Oraibi, helped our 


parents, and followed the gentle Hopi 
pattern toward maturity. 
Then, the abrupt change came. A 


Hopi girl and her baby sister. 
Photo by Frashers, Pomona. 


day school was built about a mile be- 
low our mesa. 

I was giving my baby sister a ride 
on my back beneath my blanket shawl, 
when my mother called me. Her voice 
was filled with fear. 

“Hide behind that roll of bedding, 
Polingaysi,” she said. “The white man 
and the Indian police are coming. 
They are catching little children for 
the school down there.” 

I handed my little sister to her, and 
hid under the blankets. She threw an 
extra sheep pelt over me. 

When the men came to our door, 
Mother told them she had no children 
of school age except my brother, who 
was ill. 

They went away, but I was alert 
after that. The instant I saw them 
coming, I hid. 

But, soon I discovered that I was 
practically the only child of my age 
group in the village during school 
hours. I asked my friends about 
school. Their reports were good. 

“They will give you a dress like 
this,” they said, showing me the striped 
dress made of ticking. “It feels good. 
It is not as heavy as our Hopi dresses, 
but it is warm enough.” 

I wanted to try it on, sO we ran 
behind the house and exchanged cos- 
tumes. That was my first step toward 
adopting the white man’s ways. 

The very next day I went to the 
edge of the mesa and looked down at 
the school. I could hear the children 
laughing during recess. Finally, I 
walked down the trail toward the 
school and hid behind a rock. 

One of my friends saw me and came 
running over. She took my hand and 
led me to the schoolhouse. 

For the first time I saw the red- 
faced fat man who was the superin- 
tendent. He said something to one of 











the older Hopi girls. She led me into 
another room and gave me a bath in 
a big tub, then put one of the ticking 
dresses on me. 

At noon I stood in line with the 
others at the kitchen. We were given 
a tin cup full of water, a round hard- 
tack cracker, and tin saucer full of 
syrup. That was our lunch. 

After the play hour, we lined up 
and were counted. The fat man 
pointed to me and said something to 
the teacher, another white man. He 
talked to me, but I could not under- 
stand him. 

The teacher led me to a seat beside 
two other girls, and gave me a pencil 
and piece of paper. 

When the teacher turned his back, 
my seatmate whispered: “He will 
make marks on the t#ackboard and 
we must copy the marks many times.” 

I copied the marks as best I could, 
with no idea that the three marks 
spelled “cat.” 

I had been so interested and excited 
that I had no thought of the offense 
I had committed until I saw my moth- 
er’s face after school. 

“Who took you off to school?” she 
asked. “The white man has not been 
in the village all day.” 

Standing before her in my new 
white man’s dress, I hung my head. 

“I went by myself,” I said in a meek 
low voice. 

She was very grieved. “Now, there 
is no turning back for you,” she said. 

She spoke the truth. There was no 
turning back. I went forward into the 
teaching profession, and during my 
long and satisfying career I tried to 
make up for some of the early mistakes 
of the government teachers. 

Looking at the faces of the begin- 
ners in my classrooms, I could be 
understanding and sympathetic, be- 
cause of my own first day at school. 
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Seven Troughs, Nevada, in 1908. Photo by Ewing Smoot. 


“The Seven “(roughs Gouauza... 


Here today — gone tomorrow. Mazuma’s vulnerable position at the mouth of Seven Troughs Canyon led 
That was the story of the four great to its destruction by flash floods in 1912. Photo by Lee Jellum, loaned by 
mining camps of the Seven Mabel Puray. 


Troughs district, and especially of 
Mazuma which was the tragic 
victim of a flash flood. 


By NELL MURBARGER 


Map by Norton Allen 


URING THE first decade of this 
century, mining journals were 
crammed with news of Nevada. 

From a dozen camps came tales of 
incredible riches, and of even more 
spectacular treasure awaiting the next 
round of shots. Tonopah, Goldfield, 
Rhyolite, Hornsilver, Rawhide, Na- 
tional and Fairview gleamed like the 
aurora borealis on a cold night—and 
between the Stone House Range and 
the Trinity Mountains lay the four 
equally brilliant camps of the Seven 
Troughs District. 

Vernon, on the south, and Farrell, 
only eight miles distant near the min- 
ing district’s north boundary, flanked 
the towns of Seven Troughs and Ma- 
zuma. Sheep had ranged this vicinity 
for many years, and it was a cluster of 
livestock watering troughs around a 
spring that gave name to the new 
mining district, to one of its towns, 
and to the canyon in which that town 
and Mazuma were located. 

During the first two days of work 
on a claim near Seven Troughs, over 
$3600 in ore was taken from a hole 
only 10 feet deep, reported the Tono- 
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pah Bonanza on January 19, 1907. 
This made a great story until Decem- 
ber of that year when ore worth a 
dollar a pound was found in the Wild 
Horse Mine—eclipsed, in turn, by two- 
dollar-a-pound rock at the Little Hero 
tunnel northwest of Farrell! 

But these stories dwindled to medi- 
ocrity on March 7, 1908, when the 
Seven Troughs Miner reported that the 
Kindergarten Mine had hit an ore 
shoot running $100,000 in gold to each 
ton of rock. 


On October 3, of that year, the 
Seven Troughs District News revealed 
that the Wihuja Company, operating 
the Stoker Lease, had tapped ore as- 
saying $125,000 a ton! When the 
Wihuja began storing its unmilled ore 
in the vault of the Vernon bank for 
safekeeping, the ultimate had been 
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reached. Even the state which had cut 
her teeth on the fabulous Comstock 
and grown fat on the “jewelry rock” 
of Goldfield, conceded that placing 
raw ore in a bank vault was big 
news — and Seven Troughs boomed! 

No one knows who first found gold 
or silver in these hills, nor the year of 
that discovery. Although prospectors 
were ranging over this vicinity in the 
1860s, no special excitement attended 
these initial efforts, and no camps were 
established. Likely the first important 
strike was made by W. A. Stautts and 
Jack Bishop in the late autumn of 
1905. Other outstanding discoveries 
soon followed. In June, 1906, Johnny 
Mackedon and Billy Kavanaugh lo- 
cated a group of claims purchased by 
L. A. Friedman for $50,000. This 
ground became the great Fairview 


Mine. Another pioneer mine — the 
rich Kindergarten — was located by 
Tommy Owens, Joe Therien and Frank 
Crumpacker, who sold the claims to 
Friedman for $75,000. Where Fried- 
man acquired $125,000 to buy the 
two mines is a mystery, for Lovelock 
old-timers remember him as a sewing 
machine agent. Everyone agrees, how- 
ever, that he was a “sharp operator.” 

With four towns founded and nearly 
500 men employed in local mines and 
mills, the district settled down to a 
steady and orderly growth. Building 
lots in Vernon, which had sold for $75 
in the fall of 1906, were bringing 
$1500 the following summer. Each 
of the four towns had its own post 
office, and both Vernon and Mazuma 
had banks. The Vernon Miner, pub- 
lished by J. R. Hunter, made its bow 
on January 4, 1907. Six months later, 
Howard W. Cherry launched his Ver- 
non Review. Then came the Seven 
Troughs Miner, edited by Roy D. Har- 
ris; and in September, 1908, the Seven 
Troughs District News, published at 
Mazuma by Howard N. Riddle. 

By this time the district also had two 
public schools, about 30 stores, a half 
dozen real estate and brokerage offices 
and about that many lodging houses. 
The local miners’ union had a mem- 
bership of 200, and wages ranged from 
$4 a day for muckers to $5 for engi- 
neers and timbermen. 

Baseball teams of Mazuma and 
Seven Troughs played each other and 
Lovelock, and Mazuma’s gay blades 
supported a lively athletic club which 
collected a purse of $100,000 as a bid 
for the Jeffries-Johnson championship 
boxing match. Vernon’s smartly-uni- 
formed brass band played for ball 
games, parades, drilling contests and 
civic functions, and the Seven Troughs 
Minstrels were considered tops in en- 
tertainment — their performances at 
the Miners’ Union hall in Mazuma 
drawing heavy attendance from miles 
around. 

Holidays were roundly observed, 
each Fourth of July finding residents 
of the district gathered at Mazuma for 
patriotic oratory and song, foot and 
horse races, tug of war and ladies’ 
nail-driving contests, boys’ pie-eating 
bouts, and competition in hardrock 
drilling and mucking. Boxing matches, 
dancing and the firing of giant powder 
brought such events to thunderous 
conclusions. 

Labor Day celebrations were held 
at Seven Troughs, and followed the 
same general pattern marking July 
Fourth. One notable exception was 
the barbeque and drilling contest which 
featured the 1908 Labor Day observ- 
ance. The affair took place at Fried- 
man’s Kindergarten Mine, where hun- 
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dreds of persons—one newspaper re- 
ported nearly 5000 — were served a 
barbecue dinner for which chefs had 
cooked two fat beeves, gallons of 
beans, and a barrel of coffee, and local 
bakeries had produced 400 loaves of 
bread. 

After gorging themselves to reple- 
tion, contenders squared off for the 
hardrock drilling contest in which one 
man of a team held a piece of regula- 
tion drill steel and gave it quarter turns 
while his partner hammered the steel 
with quick sharp blows. Winning team 
was the one which, after 15 minutes, 
drilled deepest into a block of granite. 

On this memorable Labor Day, the 
Vernon team, composed of Drillers 
Henderson and Nomes, sank their 
steel to the depth of 35-1/6 inches— 
an achievement that came close to 
matching the world’s record. Then 
came the Seven Troughs boys, Ray and 
Martin, and after their steel had dug 


into the granite for 15 minutes and 
the hole measured, they had beaten 
the Vernon team by seven-sixteenths 
of an inch, thereby winning the first 
prize money of $250. 

Challenging the winners to a return 
match the following day, Henderson 
and Nomes drilled to a depth of 36% 
inches — thereby claiming the local 
title as well as a side bet of $200. 

Another contest that evoked an un- 
usual amount of interest was the auto- 
mobile road race. 

In the early months of the Seven 
Troughs boom, all freight consigned 
to the new camps was hauled from the 
railroad at Lovelock in wagons drawn 
by heavy draft animals, while passen- 
ger traffic and the mails were shuttled 
over the road in four-horse  stage- 
coaches. The 30-mile trip from Love- 
lock was made with one change of 
animals at Halfway House—a _ small 
station at a good spring of water on 


the west slope of the Trinities. Stages 
required about five hours to cover the 
distance, and wagons even longer. 

Before the Seven Troughs strike 
was a year old, automobiles appeared 
on the scene. Although low in horse- 
power, they were well-suited for the 
bad roads and inexperienced drivers 
of that day. High wheels provided 
adequate clearance, and solid rubber 
tires were invulnerable to sharp rocks 
and other hazards of the road. 

By averaging better time than even 
the fastest horse-drawn stage, the gas 
buggies captured the mail contracts 
by 1907; and because they scared the 
daylight out of any draft or saddle 
animal they chanced to meet en route, 
a toll road exclusively for their use 
was built a short distance south of 
the main stage road. 

Rivalry ran high, and in April, 1909, 
when 15 autos were in service on the 
Lovelock-Seven Troughs run, owners 


Ed Green and Link Nickerson knew the Seven Troughs’ camps in the boom days 
of 50 years ago. Photo by the author. 





of the several competing lines agreed 
to a road race. In view of the deep 
sand and alkali dust along the way, 
it is incredible that Dick Keyworth’s 
Packard completed the 30-mile course 
in only one hour and three minutes, 
Bert Bailey’s Franklin crossed the fin- 
ish line one minute later, and Stanley 
McIntosh’s Schandt Roadwagon was 
20 minutes behind. 

Aside from occasional claim jump- 
ing, camps of the district were remark- 
ably well behaved, recalls Ewing 
Smoot of Lovelock who located at 
Vernon in 1906 and remained in that 
vicinity until the boom subsided. Few 
men, according to Smoot, carried guns; 
there were few known toughs, and 


rolled over the Seven Troughs Range 
nearly every day for a week past. 
Sometimes the clouds brought a light 
sprinkle of rain that spattered the hot 
rocks and sent little puffs of dust ris- 
ing from streets and yards. More 
often, they brought only lightning and 
thunder and continued drouth, so no 
one at Seven Troughs paid much at- 
tention to the threatening sky. 

Perhaps the first realization that this 
particular storm was different from 
the others came to Ellsworth Bennett, 
sitting in the office of Coalition Mining 
Company, when he glanced out the 
window and saw water roaring down 
Seven Troughs Canyon! 

Thundering through the dry wash 


Stages that connected Vernon, Seven Troughs, Mazuma and Farrell with 
Lovelock. Photo loaned by Mabel Purdy 


only on rare occasions did violent 
death lay its hand on the camps. 

But Death was not taking a holiday 
—it was conserving its main thrust 
for the tragic Third Act for which 
Mazuma would be the setting. 

Of the district’s four towns, Ma- 
zuma was the largest. In addition to 
stores, newspapers, bank and fraternal 
organizations, it had a well-equipped 
fire department, a Board of Trade, 
mining engineers, attorneys, brokerage 
houses, a bath house, and a good hotel. 
It also had several real estate pro- 
moters, and one of these, in 1908, was 
advertising: “Buy a lot in the East 
Addition to Mazuma and be Comfort- 
able in Old Age. East Addition is 
Situated at the entrance to Seven 
Troughs Canyon, the Ideal Place to 
Live. Lots Reasonable in Price, Ele- 
gant in Location 

Less than four years later the per- 
sons who read and answered that ad- 
vertisement would have good reason 
to remember it. 

Although the air was hot and a 
trifle sultry, Mazuma saw nothing un- 
usual about the morning of July 18, 
1912. Big white thunderheads had 
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with the speed of a cannon-ball ex- 
press, the cloudburst flood deepened 
as the canyon narrowed and by the 
time it reached upper Mazuma, it was 
a furious gray wall with frothing crest 
riding high as the roof of a two-story 
building! 

Nothing could withstand this terri- 
ble tide. Automobiles were rolled over 
like toys, cabins were sent whirling 
off their foundations, and stout store 
buildings were reduced to kindling 
wood. Postoffice patrons saw the flood 
coming in time to flee for their lives, 
but as Postmistress Maude Ruddell 
reached the street door she remem- 
bered the postoffice money, and 
whirled back to save it. She had bare- 
ly re-entered the building when the 
liquid battering-ram crashed upon it, 
bursting its walls as easily as a man 
driving his fist through a sheet of tis- 
sue paper. 

The flood roared on to annihilate 
the bank, the brokerage office, the 
hotel, stores, homes—and as quickly 
as it had come, it subsided. One mo- 
ment the streets had been dust dry. 
The next moment they were buried 


under 20 feet of water—and by the 
third moment, the town vanished. 

Through all that horror-ridden night, 
searchers probed mud-layered heaps 
of splintered wood, broken brick and 
glass; and through all those long hours, 
voices choked with grief and dwindling 
hope shouted into the darkness the 
names of missing loved ones. 

Not until five days later was the 
last body located—seven miles down- 
canyon. 

Nine persons were drowned, four 
of them children. The victims included 
the Postmistress who had lost her life 
trying to save the postoffice money, 
and Mike Whalen who died in a vain 
effort to save one of the children. 
Many others were seriously injured. 
The only business buildings in Mazu- 
ma that escaped destruction were Fred 
Preston’s hotel and Bill Kromer’s 
store. 

If there was any thought of rebuild- 
ing Mazuma, it was forgotten after 
four more cloudbursts roared down 
the wash in the next 10 days. 

Mazuma was through. 

Seven Troughs and Vernon contin- 
ued to operate for a few more years, 
but with the inevitable depreciation of 
ore and rising cost of operation, they 
gave up the struggle. Due to the great 
richness of the ore pockets, and the 
vast amount of highgrading that had 
taken place during the camps’ best 
years, it is impossible to determine the 
full extent of production, but conserv- 
ative estimates place it between $3.- 
000,000 and $4,000,000 in gold, silver, 
copper and lead. 

In addition to talking to several 
persons who had taken part in the 
Seven Troughs boom, I was especially 
fortunate in having placed at my dis- 
posal complete files of the area’s news- 
papers—a treasury of information now 
owned by Paul Gardner, publisher of 
the Lovelock Review-Miner. After 
poring over these fascinating old jour- 
nals, I felt as if I had known person- 
ally half the men and women who 
took part in that long-ago boom. But 
I still wanted to talk to Link Nicker- 
son, the “Sage of Seven Troughs.” 

On each of three earlier visits, 
spread over a period of eight years, I 
had failed to find Link at home—he 
was always off in the hills working 
mine assessments. But, I was deter- 
mined to locate him before writing 
the story of these camps. 

Ed Green, who drove stage between 
Lovelock and Seven Troughs in the 
early part of the boom, rode with me 
to the old diggings, now reached by 
short branch roads leading off graded 
State Highway 48. 

After a gradual 12-mile climb to 
the juniper-feathered crest of the Trin- 
ities, Ed pointed out the green seep 
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Freight wagons on Lovelock streets in 1907, ready to depart for Seven Troughs. 


Included in the cargo is a printing press and paper cutter for 


where Halfway House once stood. Then 
we dipped into a wide valley and 
climbed another long sunny slope to 
Vernon whose only remaining build- 
ings are a few small cabins and the 
old concrete jail, complete with barred 
windows and doors. 

“The hotel sat here,” said Ed, indi- 
cating a plot of desert identical to the 
ground surrounding it. ‘Preston's 
General Store, and Trenchard and 
Carey's Hardware were on the flat, 
yonder; and the Northern Saloon stood 
near the head of that ravine. After 
the town died, I got permission to tear 
the saloon down for the lumber.” 

From Vernon, a steep narrow rutted 
road led up a canyon to the famous 
Fairview Mine. Later, we skirted the 
brown hills to the site of Seven Troughs 
where gray mine dumps spilled down 
both sides of the canyon. A few ghostly 
headframes stood guard over inactive 
mines, and near the end of the road 
three wooden cabins drowsed in the 
afternoon sun. 

As we drove back down the canyon, 
bumping over rocks and ruts, and 
dodging giant sagebrushes that disputed 
our way, I reminded Ed that I wanted 
to get some pictures of Mazuma. 

“You do?” said Ed, grinning. “Then, 
you'd better stop quick—we’re right 
in the middle of it!” 

It didn’t seem possible that any 
town —even a cloudburst victim — 
could be so completely obliterated. If 
there was one fragment of wall, one 
cellar, or even one cement foundation 
remaining, I failed to find it. 
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Miner.”” Photo by Ed Green. 

Near the canyon’s mouth we turned 
on a branch road that led south toward 
a clump of trees and some wooden 
buildings. A man, seated on the steps 
of the first cabin, regarded us quizzi- 
cally as I halted the car in his front 
yard. 

“You've hit it, this time,” 
“Here’s the old boy, now!” 

The man who came forward to 
greet us was thin and wiry, his eyes 
brimming with good humor, and his 
step still held the enthusiastic spring 
of youth. 

Born in McMinnville, Oregon, Link 
Nickerson answered Adventure’s call 
when in his teens. After a short per- 
iod spent in the booming camps of 
Tonopah and Goldfield, he followed 
the rush to Seven Troughs in 1907- 
and here he has lived these 51 years! 
After the original town died, he 
moved to New Seven Troughs, a small 
camp that came into existence about 
30 years ago when a tunnel was being 
driven into the mountain to connect 
with the original Fairview shaft. Also 
at New Seven Troughs stands a large 
$200,000 cyaniding mill built in 1929. 
After operating only a few months 
the mill closed, and is now owned by 
a rancher who bought it several years 
ago for back taxes. 

Link owns the little cabin in which 
he lives. From an old iron pipe near 
his front door pours an unfailing stream 
of clear cold spring water which sup- 
plies his domestic needs and runs on 
down the slope to water the cotton- 
woods in his front yard. A kerosene- 


said Ed. 


the “Seven Troughs 


operated refrigerator preserves his per- 
ishables. About once a month he 
drives to Lovelock for groceries and 
his mail. 

After Link had helped me with sev- 
eral details of local history, and Ed 
and I were about ready to leave, | 
looked out over the wide dry desert 
valley between the Seven Troughs 
Range and the Trinities. 

“This is a strange place for an Ore- 
gon Webfoot to have lived for a half 
century,” I remarked. 

“Ain't it the truth,” the desert man 
chuckled. “I’m not sure, but I suspect 
the webs dried up and fell off about 
49 years ago!” 

On our return, we halted at the 
little graveyard below New Seven 
Troughs. Its fence was lying prone 
and the dozen rocky mounds it con- 
tained were barren of flowers or grass 
On only four of the weary wooden 
markers could we decipher time-faded 
inscriptions. One headed the grave of 
Frank Reed, killed by a gambler; an- 
other marked the resting place of 
James R. Ratliff, died Jan. 5, 1909 
and two wooden crosses identified the 
mounds of James, George and Ronald 
Keheo—little boys lost in the tragic 
flood of 1912 

Except for this old cemetery, three 
cabins and a few idle mines in Seven 
Troughs Canyon, the old jail at Ver 
non, and a few old newspapers 
photographs, the four great 
towns of the Seven Troughs district 
have all but vanished from the earth 
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MOJAVE INTERLUDE 
By JAMES MADDEN MACINTYRE 
Baker, California 
How could the men who mapped the sand 
Of desert valleys know 
That other men would love a land 
Where only salt-plants grow? 


Perhaps because cool, starry night 
Would end each burning day, 

And mighty meteors in flight 
Spggested God at play? 


Or was it sunrise serenades 
Of whispering winds that change 
For tumbleweed to play charades 
And bounce across the range? 


There is no place where God’s Sweet Face 
So fills the earthly air, 
In desert skies men open eyes 
And find Him everywhere! 
eee 


HERITAGE 
By Grace BARKER WILSON 
Kirtland, New Mexico 
This is our western heritage: 
Beneath the turquoise tinted skies 
The tangy smell of purple sage 
At morning comes to tantalize. 


Across the cactus studded sand 
A hurrying coyote stalks his prey; 
Two buzzards far above the land 
Are circling in the blue skyway. 


But none disturbs the quietness 
Of countless ages that has spread 
Across the desert’s fathomless 
Dominions uninhabited. 


RANGE WIFE 


By JEAN FENDLASON FIT! 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Upon the range, a day is masculine 

And wives of rugged men ride straight and 
strong. 

They live with sun and dust and driving 
wind 

And patience—for a desert day is long. 


But they await the night. The mood will 
change. 

A desert night is feminine and sweet. 

Soft stars and cactus bloom and pungent 
sage 

And moonlight in the place of desert heat. 


Within this realm, a strong man drops the 
shell 

That must surround him through the busy 
day 

Becomes the tender man she knows so well 

And for awhile, the world seems far away. 


God and You 


By TaNyA SOUTH 





Whichever way you try to live, 
There’s only God and you. 
Whatever you may take or give, 
It still is God and you. 
However much you curse or pray, 
Whatever you may do or say, 
Or reap or sow, or charge or pay, 
There’s only God and you. 











A Canyon of Palms 


By Lourna VAN NORMAN 
Riverside, California 
They lean together and whisper, 
Where they have gathered by the stream. 
They are ages old and shaggy, 
And share an ancient dream 
Of time before the white men 
Disturbed their quiet days, 
When only beasts and red men 
Moved in the desert haze. 


e 
WAYSIDE WITNESS 
By KATHERINE L. RAMSDELI 
Tempe, Arizona 

Crude things they were, 
And fashioned hastily 

Of things that lay at hand: 
Two sticks of wood, 

Or rusting iron wagon rims, 
Banged straight 

And crossed. 

No one misunderstood. 


The rutted trails 
Are gone—their ridges pressed 
In smooth and glistening 
Macadam strands. 
Now trim white crosses 
Lonely vigil keep— 
And still no passing soul 
Misunderstands. 
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THESE SOMBER HILLS 
By PauL WILHELM 

Thousand Palms, California 
As palms that root in desert earth 
And these uplifting lilac dunes 
I stand amid these somber hills 
That gave me birth, that nurtured me 
With springs and soil and garden rows. 
This flesh and blood within my veins 
The same substance that made the hills; 
This desert land my living flesh 
And ever after it remains 
Enduring more than flood and war. 
This land is where I live and sing, 
Watch sunset fall and taste the dawn, 
Hoe corn at noon or climb a height 
To trace a rainbow through the rain. 
These somber hills a part of me, 
My bed the sand, my roof the sky, 
My symphony the blowing wind, 
rhe piping frogs, the coyote’s cry. 
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THE DESERT HOME 
By FERNE CaBoT Dysari 
Wildorado, Texas 
It’s a little place 
With a sun burned face 
And the door is debonai 
With a welcome mat 
And a manner that 
Invite you to enter there 


The windows beguile 

With a beckoning smile 
And the chimney puffs away 
Like a calm, old man 

Who in pipe dreams can 
Relax at the end of day. 


The roof slants down 

Like a rakish crown 

On the head of a vagabond. 

And splendor lies 

Where the distant skies 

Meet the mountain range beyond. 


There are mansions that stand 
On restricted land 

That possess not half the charms 
Of the little place 

In the close embrace 

Of the desert’s gentle arms 
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Mystery Shrine ou 
the Mojave Desert 


Complete mystery surrounds the origin of a crude altar on which 
a Bible is framed in cement at a lonely spot in the Rademacher Hills 
north of Johannesburg, California. Here is the story — and perhaps 
among Desert Magazine readers are some who will know the answer. 


By DOROTHY ROBERTSON 


IGH ON A RIDGE overlooking 

Searles Mesa in the Rade- 

macher Hills above Indian 
Wells Valley, California, lies a glass- 
encased open Bible set like a gem in 
a vari-colored rock-studded frame. A 
piece of mesh wire with its center cut 
out to afford an unobstructed view of 
the text, covers the frame. 

A friend, returning from a hike in 
the hills, first told us about this shrine. 
“There’s a Bible framed in cement,” 
he explained, “as if some one had 
wanted to build an altar there on a 
huge rock.” 

This was something we had not 
known about and we were interested. 
He gave explicit directions for reach- 
ing the place, and soon members of 
our family started in a jeep to find this 
mysterious Bible in the hills. 

Although the glass pane covering 
the Bible is cracked, and the pages 
somewhat damaged, most of the text 
still is perfectly legible. 


We have known about this shrine 
for over two years now, and still have 
not been able to discover a single clue 
as to how it came to be placed in these 
hills. I have heard versions of one 
story which, if true, could possibly 
lead to the answer. During the last 
war, a group of assertedly patriotic 
religionists supposedly came to this 
area, and, among other observances, 
daily held a flag-raising ritual. Unfor- 
tunately (for them), a Canadian plane 
is said to have picked up a radio beam 
from the illegal short-wave antenna 
concealed atop the flag pole. 

But, is this spy story just another 
wild desert tale? Or is there, perhaps, 
some significance? 

The Bible is opened to Hebrews, 
last page of Chapter 11, and the first 
page of Chapter 12. Some of the 
verses are highly thought-provoking: 

“By faith he sojourned . . 
strange country ‘5 
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Bible altar in the lonely Rademacher Hills. 
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The Bible is opened to Hebrews, 
last page of Chapter 11, and _ the 
first page of Chapter 12. 


and confessed they were 
strangers and pilgrims ; 

“, « s Oy . declared plainly that 
they seek a country.” 

“When she (Rahab) 
the spies with peace.” 

“They wandered in deserts and in 
mountains and in the dens and caves 
of the earth.” 

Why were the pages of these spe- 
cific chapters chosen? 

Who placed the Bible in these lonely 
hills? 

When was it placed here, and are 
there others nearby? 

Strangest of all is that none of the 
old-timers who live in this region 
know about the altar. 


had received 


The turnoff to the mysterious shrine 
leads east from Highway 395. It is 
just north of the railroad tracks, 3.1 
miles south of the Ridgecrest Junction, 
or 10.4 miles north of the junction 
where the Randsburg road joins High- 
way 395 from Johannesburg (note: 
there is a second railroad crossing only 
3.9 miles north of the Randsburg 
Junction which should not be con- 
fused with the one near the Bible altar 
turnoff ). 

The dirt road passes between an 
old silver-painted house trailer on the 
right and a shack housing a mine shaft 
opening on the left. The Bible altar 
is 2.3 miles from the highway. It is 
on the south side of the main trail 
just beyond the crest of a high ridge 
the road climbs over. Many tracks 
criss-cross the main dirt road. A jut- 
ting point of jagged rock on the left 
about a mile from the house trailer 
is a good midway landmark. 





Hat Styles present few problems to women who 
live in the sunny Southwest. They know it's far 
more in keeping with the casual and natural spirit 
of desert living—and far more attractive—not to 
hide hair under straw, cloth or feathers. 


From Sunbonnet... 
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ERE IN THE Southwest where 
A the sun shines 350 days a year, 

and some guest ranches make 
no charge when it does not appear, 
you'd think we women would have 
evolved a desert hat. Something large, 
colorful and protective to preserve our 
complexions, eyesight and hair. But 
we haven't. 

Strangely enough, hats do not fit 
into the Southwest picture. The wom- 
enfolk of this country have lived for 
years without finding a need for them. 
Even the sunbonnet, romantic in po- 
etry and picturesque in effect, has 
played no lasting part in Western cos- 
tuming. Brought into this country by 
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ABUOV E—Cowesgirls wear hats, but not to look smart 


or modish. 


They are copying the cowboy’s outfit. 
Photo by Western Ways. 


LEFT—Sunbonnet is uncompromising—completely 
covers crowning glory. Style never became popular 
in the Southwest. Photo by R. Frances Smith. 
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the pioneer women of a century ago, 
it never became popular. It held no 
attraction for the natives. To them it 
served only to cover part of their fem- 
inine beauty, hide their jeweled ears 
and obscure their precious necklaces. 
As time passed the sunbonnet was 
sloughed off with the same abandon 
as the tight bodice and high-collared 
dress. And the women of the South- 
west continued to enjoy their own de- 
sign for living. 

Actually, the lack of a typical head 
covering for this part of the country 
is not unusual at all. In the first place, 
Indians, from whom we adapted many 
of our present-day clothes, consider 
hairdress vital to their beauty. Tradi- 
tionally it is part of their costuming— 


unshine 


part of their way of life. In fact it 
has distinct significance and meaning. 
One can recognize, by hairdo alone, 
whether an Indian is Hopi or Navajo; 
married or single. 

The Mexicans too, take pride in 
their thick lustrous locks. Never would 
they dream of despoiling their feminine 
charm, dimming the bright sparkle of 
their eyes or belittling their crowning 
gift from God, with a broad-brimmed 
cover. 

Hats are a Nordic innovation. Very 
few women of Latin countries, the 
South Seas or other sultry romantic 
places in the world, effect them. These 
women use decoration—flowers, man- 
tillas, scarfs, elaborate combs and even 
shawls. But, rarely do they desecrate 
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Any hat would detract from a costume as effective as 
Instead, the short bob, easy to care for, gives a 
sense of informality. Photo by Western Ways. 


this. 


their shining glory with anything as 
confining, stylized and often unbecom- 
ing, as a hat. 

Cowgirls wear sombreros when rid- 
ing only because their costume is fash- 


ioned after the cowman’s. And men 
the world over have taken to head 
covering—probably because they have 
no wondrous tresses to hide. 

Older Indian and Mexican women 
often wear shawls pulled tightly around 
their faces. This is a purely protective 
gesture—to keep out dust and cold. 
But at pow-wow or fiesta time, their 
heads are exposed to the elements and 
regally dressed with turquoise combs, 
mantillas or gaily-petalled flowers. 

Today, many visitors from the East, 
especially blondes, worry about lack of 
headgear. They often shed their for- 
mal citified millinery fashions, but 
compromise by wearing inexpensive 
souvenir Mexican straw hats available 
at the border towns. However, the 
fear that sun and wind will ruin hair 
is a bogy fast being disproved. You 
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need only look at Mexican children 
and women to see the absurdity of 
this belief, for the exquisite thick rich- 
ness and hair-beauty that apparently 
is our southern neighbors’ inherent 
right, is a perpetual wonder. Many 
of those glamorous heads have never 
enjoyed the dubious pleasure of sup- 
porting a hat. 

For the ladies whose hair is not 
accustomed to weather exposure, beau- 
ty shops can easily restore the natural 
oil and curl—usually at a price more 
pleasing than that of a fashionable hat. 

Then, too, colorful scarfs can be 
used, especially for sportswear. These 
varied kerchiefs serve a dual purpose 
—they hold straying locks back dur- 
ing tennis games, golf, hiking or motor- 
ing, and add flattering brilliance to 
the scene. Worn in many ways, they 
can cover the hair or dramatize it. 
But always, like every manifestation 
of Southwest dress, they imply unre- 
stricted freedom and a sense of alive- 
ness. 
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Long hair is not a problem. A barrette to keep it off the 
face, and it is free to dance in the wind and sparkle with 
sunlight. Photo by Western Ways. 


Another helpful and decorative sub- 
stitute are dark glasses. Made now 
for beauty as well as utility, they are 
available with colored rims so one can 
keep the harmony of an outfit intact, 
yet protect eyes from brightness and 
glare. Some of the modern designs 
are fascinating. I have seen frames 
with tiny bells hanging to the outside 
edge, others studded with rubies, em- 
eralds or sapphires to sparkle in the 
sunlight. Frame shapes are especially 
styled to flatter different face types. 

And so, the costume of our desert 
land remains unique. After weeks or 
months of Southwest living, newcom- 
ers capitulate and adapt their clothing 
to the comfort and color that is native. 
Squaw dresses, moccasins, beaded 
bags, leather jackets and striking In- 
dian jewelry all have survived the fash- 
ions and frills of passing seasons be- 
cause they possess the basic requisites 
of charm and freedom. 

It is the same with women’s hair. 
Short, long, waving or straight, it 





This Apache girl in ceremonial dress, wears her hair in traditional simplicity. 
Parted in the center, it is held in place and accented with a colorful hand- 
beaded head band. Photo by Western Ways. 


should be unrestrained to shine, gleam 
and blow. Winds whip and give it 
life; sun filters through and makes it 
sparkle; moonbeams dance a halo in 


EASY MONEY, LIQUOR 
HARMFUL TO UTE INDIANS 

Newly gained riches from oil and 
gas leases and liquor have set the Ute 
Tribe back 25 years, believes Judge 
Heber T. Hall of Roosevelt, Utah. 

Roosevelt city officials are seeking 
state funds to help enlarge the local 
jail to cope with a big increase in 
drunken Indians. 

“We have had four to five times as 
many Indians arrested for being drunk 
or disorderly since 1955 when a state 
law was repealed banning sale of liquor 
to Indians,” Mayor Kenneth R. Ay- 
cock reported. 

Judge Hall said 370 Indians had 
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its glory. But always it must remain 
free—unhampered and unhidden—to 
add its beauty and romance to the 
Southwest scene. 


been arrested in Roosevelt last year 
for being drunk, compared with only 
20 whites. It is difficult to collect fines 
from the Indians, and there is not 
enough space in the small jail to lock 
them up, he added. 

Most of the nation’s 300 reserva- 
tions still forbid liquor. As a result, 
the tribesmen do most of their drink- 
ing in public for all to see. 

“When they get their monthly 
checks at Ft. Duchesne, the Indians 
drive to Roosevelt for liquor which 
they drink in our town because they 
are not allowed to take it back to the 
reservation,” the judge said.—Vernal 
Express 








Hard Rock 


Shorty om 
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Death Valley 


“Are you Mister Hard Rock 
Shorty?” asked the stranger who 
had just arrived at Inferno store. 

Shorty looked the visitor over, 
noted the brand new levis and 
boots and Stetson hat. “Yu can 
jest call me Shorty,” he replied 
after a pause. 

“You're just the man I’m look- 
ing for—a real old desert rat, if 
you'll pardon the use of that 
rawther uncomplimentary term 
you prospectors apply to each 
other,” the stranger gurgled. “I’ve 
always wanted to meet a desert 
miner and go on a prospecting 
trip with him. Of course I will 
furnish all the groceries, and I’ve 
got a new tent and some canned 
caviar and a portable radio.” 

“I guess I ain’t the feller you're 
lookin’ fer,” Shorty interrupted, 
and sauntered into the store to 
share his disgust with the clerk. 

“One o° them blasted dudes!” 
he exploded. “I took one o’ them 
on a trip once, an’ no more 0’ 
that fer me. We set up camp 
over at Alum Spring the first 
night. Had a sack o’ spuds, an’ 
some flour an’ coffee — enough 
fer a week, an’ | left word with 
Pisgah Bill to bring us another 
load o° grub in a few days. 

“I told the dude to wash the 
taters, an’ do you know what 
that blankety - blank tenderfoot 
did? While I wuz out gatherin’ 
some wood he took the whole 
sack 0’ potatoes over an put ’em 
in the spring—sack an’ all. 

“Fust thing I knowed I heard 
him hollerin’ an’ when I went 
over to see what wuz up there 
he wuz fishin’ around in that 
water tryin’ t’ find the taters. 
When he finally brought ’°em up 
that alum water’d shrunk ’em 
down to about the size o’ peas 
in a Bull Durham sack. 

“An’ all we had to eat fer a 
week wuz sourdough biscuits an’ 
coffee. I ain’t got no more time 
fer dude prospectors.” 
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Phew, 


Jimmy Dayton’s first Death Valley job was as a swamper on a 20 Mule Team 
borax freighter. 


Saga of Death Valley's Jimmy Dayton 


Jimmy Dayton’s name crops up repeatedly in the lore of Death 
Valley. While more articulate contemporaries such as Death Valley 
Scotty and Shorty Harris supplied the ingredients for bizarre anecdotes 
and clever newspaper copy, Dayton’s attributes—loyalty and sincerity 
—were largely overlooked by the local-color-seekers. But, that’s the 
way Jimmy Dayton preferred it. He was that kind of man. 


By AUDREY WALLS LLOYD 


T WAS NOT in Jimmy Dayton’s 
heart to leave Death Valley. Per- 
haps he never should have tried. 

Jimmy had lived quietly in the val- 
ley for nearly 20 years. To him this 
region was a siren who held him en- 
chanted, while those who did not 
know these arid acres regarded Jim- 
my’s siren as a hag whose searing 
breath and clawed hands conspired 
only with tragedy. 

Jimmy stayed on even during the 
forbidding months — June, July, Au- 
gust and September. He knew Death 
Valley, its wagon ruts, canyons, water 
holes, burro trails, mesquite thickets, 
and sand dunes. As for loneliness— 
he never thought of it until he fell in 
love. Only then did he try to leave the 
Valley. 

Most motorists who pass the stone 
monument erected to the memory of 
Jimmy Dayton and Shorty Harris on 
the west side of Death Valley can 
recall a little of Shorty’s story—but 
nothing of Jimmy’s. Unlike a number 
of other pioneer Valley residents, 
Jimmy was not an exhibitionist, a 
spinner of tall tales—a character. In- 
stead, he was a soft spoken salt-of-the- 
earth fellow who contributed as much 
—perhaps more—to the Valley’s tra- 
ditions as the more talkative frontiers- 
men. 

Most notable of the characters was 
Death Valley Scotty who made front 
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page news for 50 years. Shorty Harris, 
the inveterate prospector who was 
buried at his own request at Jimmy’s 
side, is remembered for his individu- 
ality. Then there was Bellerin’ Teck 
Bennett who, upon his arrival at Fur- 
nace Creek to begin ranching opera- 
tions, roared to the Heavens (there 
was no one else around to hear his 
words): “All this belongs to me!” 
meaning not only the acres he culti- 
vated, but all of Death Valley. 


In 1882 Jimmy was swamper for 
Ed Stiles, the first man to drive a 20 
Mule Team outfit out of Death Valley. 
Later Jimmy was made foreman of 
Greenland Ranch and he began this 
work almost where Bellerin’ Teck left 
off, but he did his job quietly. The 
legacy Jimmy left to the Valley was 
his sense of loyalty. 

The ranch, whose name was changed 
to Furnace Creek in 1907, was then 
owned and operated by the Harmony 
Borax Works. It was here at the base 
of the Funeral Mountains, on the white 
floor of Tomesha (“Land Afire”’) that 
an Oasis grew. 

Under Jimmy’s hand alfalfa fields 
were planted and harvested to provide 
feed for the Harmony 20 Mule Teams, 
pasturage for cattle, hogs and sheep, 


The Death Valley road a half century ago. Photo by Frasher’s, Pomona. 





and feed for turkeys and chickens. 
Thus was fresh food provided for the 
Harmony crews during the October 
to May working season. 

During the summer months the Val- 
ley was unbearable for everyone ex- 
cept Jimmy Dayton. Supplied with 
water from Furnace Creek Wash, the 
ranch practically took care of itself 


during the off-season and all Jimmy 
did then was guard the Borax Works 
equipment. He took it easy in the 
shade of the tamarisks and drank 
plenty of water. 

Sometimes during the summers 
Jimmy would pack his outfit and leave 
the blazing pit for a brief vacation in 
the cooler atmosphere of Los Angeles. 


Additional Rainfall Benefits 
Southwest River Watersheds... 


Above average precipitation fell 
over most Southwest river watersheds 
during March, to further improve the 
current water-year outlook, the Weath- 
er Bureau reported. 


GREAT BASIN 

Streamflow forecasts for the major 
streams of the Great Basin were re- 
vised upward from 5 to 15 percent 
over the previous month’s predictions. 
With near normal precipitation through 
June, the April to September runoff 
is expected to be near the 1938-52 
average for the upper Bear River; 115 
percent for the Logan; Ogden, 130; 
Upper Weber, 125; Six Creeks near 
Salt Lake City, 115. 

Sevier and Beaver, 150; Humboldt 
near Palisade, Nevada, 85; South Fork 
of the Humboldt, silghtly above aver- 
age; Martin Creek, 150; Walker, near 
or slightly above average; Carson, 90; 
Owens, 95. 

March rainfall over the Mojave 
River Basin was much above normal. 
Outlook for the water-year stream- 
flow is for near 135 percent of aver- 
age, if precipitation through June is 
near normal. 


UPPER COLORADO BASIN 

March rainfall was inconsistent over 
the Colorado Basin, but most areas 
received above average amounts. 

The Colorado and its tributaries 
above Hot Sulphur Springs, Colorado, 
is forecast to flow near 85 percent of 
the 1938-52 average; Blue River and 
the Roaring Fork, near average; Tay- 
lor River, 115; Uncompahgre, 130; 
Dolores, 120. 

The April to September flow of the 
Colorado near Cisco, Utah, is pre- 
dicted to be 4,450,000 acre feet or 
99 percent of the 15-year average. 

Near average runoff is in prospect 
for the extreme headwaters of the Up- 
per Green in Wyoming, but below av- 
erage streamflow is indicated for that 
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river at Linwood, Utah. Streamflow 
for the lower Yampa and White rivers 
in Colorado is forecast to be near 120 
percent of average. Forecasts for the 
tributaries in Utah range from 115 
percent of average for the upper Du- 
chesne and Huntington Creek to near 
average for the lower Duchesne and 
Price rivers. The expected April to 
September flow of the Green at Green 
River, Utah, is for 92 percent of the 
15-year average; San Juan and Nav- 
ajo rivers, 95 percent. 
LOWER COLORADO BASIN 

For the second consecutive month, 
precipitation over the Lower Colorado 
Basin was much above normal. While 
the Little Colorado’s water-supply out- 
look was improved, below average 
November, 1957, to June, 1958, run- 
off still is expected for that river at 
Woodruff, Arizona. Above average 
streamflow is in prospect for the Chev- 
elon Fork and Clear Creek near Wins- 
low, Arizona. 

The runoff of the Upper Gila Basin 
is forecast to be above the 15-year 
average. The April to June stream- 
flow of the Salt River near Roosevelt, 
Arizona, is forecast to be 73 percent 
of average; Verde River above Horse- 
shoe Dam, Arizona, 173 percent. 


RIO GRANDE BASIN 

March precipitation over the Colo- 
rado portion of the Rio Grande Basin 
ranged from near normal to near 150 
percent of normal, while it was even 
more favorable over the New Mexico 
portion. These streamflow predictions 
resulted: Upper Rio Grande in Colo- 
rado, 110 percent of the 15-year aver- 
age; Alamosa Creek and Conejas 
River, 90 percent; eastern tributaries 
along the Sangre de Cristo Mountains 
near the Colorado-New Mexico staté 
line, near normal; smaller streams near 
Santa Fe, 150 percent; Rio Chama, 
128; Rio Grande at Otowi Bridge, 
New Mexico, 97. 


With several month’s pay in his pock- 
ets he would go on a spree sufficient 
to last him the year ahead. 

On one of these Los Angeles out- 
ings he fell in love. When he returned 
to the ranch he brought his red-haired 
bride with him. 

At first Mrs. Dayton was thrilled 
with the novelty of her new home. 
Greenland Ranch was beautiful in the 
spring and winter months. She reveled 
in the delicacy of the blooms, the 
golden poppies—tiny cups of yellow 
that floated on invisible stems. 

There were brown-eyed primroses, 
fragrant by day, and wild roses that 
filled the night air with sweetness. Tall 
white daisies nodded to her, and she 
listened to the yellow whispering-bells 
that dried on their stalks and clung 
there to rustle sweetly when the wind 
blew. 

The parched days of summer ended 
in unbelievable sunsets. Nowhere else 
on earth were they as beautiful. Then 
the stars trooped out to form great 
beacons in the sky. This valley was a 
stark and lovely cathedral. 

But apparently it was not enough. 
Gaiety beckoned from Los Angeles. 
She heard laughter and voices and 
music. 

At first she struggled against these 
disconcerting sounds. She turned her 
eyes to the flamboyant Panamint and 
Funeral mountains that enclosed her 
world—this white pit in the lap of the 
earth. She listened to the killdeer, the 
doves and rock wrens, and she watched 
the crested long-tailed road runners 
scurrying swiftly across the sands. 
There were poisonous snakes, too, and 
the ravens which circled heavily in 
the sky filled the air with hoarse croak- 
_ or 

What kind of man was this who 
asked her to make a home in a blis- 
tering sink? “Jimmy! Take me back!” 

Sadly he outfitted a wagon for the 
trip. 

When Jimmy returned alone, things 
were different. There was little work 
to do at the ranch now, for the Har- 
mony Borax Works had been closed 
for several years, and Death Valley 
saw little life except the Indians, plod- 
ding prospectors and their burros. 

Years passed and the ghost-like re- 
mains of the old borax plant depreci- 
ated under the erosion of wind and 
neglect. But Jimmy stayed on. He 
believed, like others, that the shut- 
down was temporary, that the newly 
discovered borax deposits at Calico 
would play out—and then the Har- 
mony would come to life again. 

These were long and lonely years, 
but Jimmy faithfully performed his 
duties. He grew and baled alfalfa and 
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kept the yard in order and the tama- 
risks watered. 

It was a blazing August sun that 
poured its heat into the Valley during 
the summer of 1899. It created an 
inferno over the salt and borax sinks, 
and in the heart of Jimmy Dayton as 
he lay in the shade with a jar of water 
at his side. He watched the sudden 
flight of three sparrows. Back to the 
mountains—that’s where the sparrows 
were going—where the air was moist 
and the butterflies plentiful. 

“If we are to live together,” his wife 
had told him, “you will have to go 
where there is life.” 

Suddenly he became aware that his 
work in the Valley was done. It was 
a dream to think that the 20 Mule 
Teams would return. Having tasted 
human companionship, his loneliness 
was more unbearable. He would go. 
A man ought to be as smart as a 
sparrow! 

He wrote his letter of resignation, 
addressed to W. W. Cahill of the Har- 
mony Borax Works at Daggett, the 
company’s nearest office, 150 miles 
to the south. 

In the letter he mentioned the date 
he planned to leave, and that he was 
bringing a four horse team, two led 
horses which he had borrowed in Dag- 
gett the last trip, a wagon with his 
household goods and, of course, his 
dog. The letter was a precautionary 
measure. Even in summer the trip to 
Daggett should not take longer than 
a week—but it was always a good idea 
to notify the office in advance. If 
something did go wrong help would 
be sent. 

The nearest post office was on the 
other side of the Panamints at Balla- 
rat. For five dollars Jimmy hired an 
Indian to mail the letter. The messen- 
ger climbed the mountains, spent the 
night at the spring in Wild Rose Can- 
yon, and reached Ballarat the follow- 
ing evening. Tired and thirsty after 
the long hike, he headed for the near- 
est saloon. It was two weeks before 
the letter reached Daggett. 

“Something has happened to Jim- 
my!” Wash Cahill exclaimed. “This 
letter is two weeks old which means 
Jimmy is a week overdue now. We'll 
have to find him.” 

“Tl go,” Frank Tilton offered. 
“Who will go with me? It’s a terrible 
trip!” 

Dolph Navares stepped up. 
ready,” he said. 

They passed Garlic Spring, Coyote 
Well, Saratoga Spring and Bradbury 
Well. No sign of Jimmy. 

On the fourth day the men headed 
into the furnace. They toiled on, deep 
in the salt and alkali floor of the Val- 
ley. Now they were only 22 miles 
from Greenland. If Jimmy had started 
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out surely he would have made it to 
Bennett’s Well. That was it! He had 
changed his mind — decided not to 
leave after all. “We'll find him asleep 
in the shade, with a jar of water by his 
side 4 

Tilton and Navares tried to smile. 
Their heat-parched lips would not re- 
spond. 

Three miles beyond Bennett’s Well 
they found Jimmy’s wagon, the four 
horses dead in their harness. The ani- 


mals had made a wild effort for free- 
dom and lay sprawled in the churned 
sand. The two led horses lay dead at 
the rear of the wagon, their necks 
stretched from the short halters tied 
to the end gate. 

Jimmy had tried to save the horses. 


somehow made it to the mesquite 
thicket. 

Tilton and Navares fed and watered 
the dog, and continued on to the 
ranch. Next morning they ripped 
boards from the barn and made a cof- 
fin. Then they returned to the thicket 
and buried Jimmy in a shallow grave. 
One of them said a prayer while the 
other placed a wooden headboard to 
mark the grave. 

Later, after the headboard split to 
pieces in the sun, Pauline Gower, who 
lived at a nearby mine, thoughtfully 
replaced the marker with an old iron- 
ing board on which she wrote the 
name, Jimmy Dayton. 

They gave Jimmy two more funeral 
services after that. The second came 


Stone monument now marks the graves of Jimmy Dayton and Shorty Harris. 


The reins which had been tied to the 
back of the driver’s seat, were slashed 
through. But an instinctive habit car- 
ried over from his swamper days—of 
setting the brakes the instant the wag- 
on stopped—kept the animals from 
reaching water and forage. 

Jimmy’s dog, whining weakly from 
a nearby mesquite thicket, attracted 
the attention of the two men. The 
starving heat-crazed animal’s legs were 
draped across the body of Jimmy Day- 
ton. 

They knew that his illness—stroke, 
heart attack or whatever it was—had 
been induced by the heat. Jimmy had 
not wanted to lie down in the broiling 
sun, and the horses would take the 
wagon that provided the only patch 
of shade. After slashing the reins, he 


35 years afterward when Shorty Harris 
was buried by his side. A few years 
later, State Senator Charles Brown of 
Shoshone had a bronze plaque made 
to mark the graves. And when a new 
road was built along the west side of 
the Valley, a monument of native 
stone was erected for the graves, and 
the bronze plaque cemented in its 
center. This event provided the third 
service for Jimmy. 

The date on the plaque, as on the 
ironing board marker, gives the year 
of Jimmy’s death as 1898. Historical 
sources indicate that it was the follow- 
ing year. But, Jimmy doesn't care one 
way or the other. He never wanted 
to leave Death Valley anyway. So, in 
the warm sands he loved, Jimmy Day- 
ton sleeps. 





LETTERS 


They're More Than Pebble Pups... 
Encinitas, California 
Desert: 

The title “Pebble Pups” for the pic- 
ture on the April back cover of two 
boys examining rocks was certainly 
inadequate. 

You sold that picture short a thou- 
sand percent! 

A better title would have been: 
“America—Past, Present and Future.” 
Those young men (not pups) are 
learning the value of the land the hard 
way. They have on the uniform of 
work. 


MERLE A. HARRIS 


Black-Petalled Wildflower... 
Willits, California 
Desert: 


While exploring the desert on the 
west side of the Palo Verde Valley in 
February, my husband and | discov- 
ered a strange wildflower. It had black 
petals and a center of pure white. The 
plant was about three inches in height 
and had no foliage. The flower was 
less than two inches in diameter and 
shaped like a miniature sunflower. 

We were unable to identify this 


oe. MRS. E. H. MAIZI 

Dear Mrs. Maizi—According to Dr. 
Edmund C. Jaeger, the plant prob- 
ably was a dried or drying specimen 
of a fungus called “tylopoda.” Its 
wide-spreading thin flat spore disk 
splits into rays and resembles a 
flower such as a daisy. Dr. Jaeger 
has never heard of or seen a black- 
petalled flower.—R.H. 





Here are 20 more of those 
brain-teasers for the folks who 





TRUE OR FALSE: 
* — think they know a great deal 


about the desert land of the Southwest—or for those who would like to 
learn more about this fascinating area. The questions include geography, 
botany, mineralogy, history and the lore of the desert country. Twelve 
to 15 is a fair score, 16 to 18 is excellent. Any score above 18 is excep- 
tional. The answers are on page 32. 
1—The tarantula is more poisonous than a_ sidewinder. 
False 
2—A Mescal Pit was used by prehistoric Indians for burying their dead. 
True False 
3—Juniper trees are seldom found below the 2000-foot level. True 
False 
4—The door of a Navajo hogan always faces north. True 
5—The Colorado Desert is located in the State of Colorado. 
False 
6—If your hostess served piki bread you probably would be dining with 
the Apaches. True False 
7—The Virgin River of Utah and Nevada empties into Lake Mead. 
True False 
8—Father Escalante accompanied Juan Bautista de Anza on the his- 
toric trek that brought the first white settlers to California. True 
False 
9—Butch Cassidy was a notorious outlaw. True 
10—Azurite is found in copper ores. True False 
11—Pisgah is the name of an extinct volcano in Southern California. 
True False 
12—Ocotillo is a member of the cactus family. True False 
13—Lowel! Observatory is located near Flagstaff, Arizona. True 
False 
14—Color of the blossom of agave or wild century plant is red. True 
False 
15—Archeologists are now able to translate most of the petroglyphs left 
on the rocks in the Southwest by ancient Indians. True __. False 
16—The ghost mining camp of Rhyolite is in Nevada. True 
False 
17—Much of the Imperial Valley in California is below sea_ level. 
True False 
18—Solid chunks of 
False 
19—Motoring from Flagstaff to Sedona, Arizona, you would follow the 
paved road through Titus Canyon. True False 
20—Montezuma Castle National Monument is in Arizona. 
False 


True 


. False 
True 


False 


float in the water. True 


ironwood will 


True 








Is It Against the Law? ... 
Yucaipa, California 
Desert: 

I like to go to the desert—not to 
kill rabbits and snakes; not to find 
uranium; not to look for lost mines; 
not to go rockhounding; not to dig 
for artifacts; not to gaze upon desert 
flowers; not to behold a desert sunset; 
not even for fresh air—I have plenty 
of it where I live. 

All I want is to find a little clay in 
some out-of-the-way wash, take it 
home and see if it is workable on my 
potter’s wheel—a fascinating hobby. 

Now, I’m wondering after reading 
about the antiquities laws in the No- 
vember °57 Desert if it is unlawful to 
cart home a bucketful of dusty clay. 
Clay is rather antique, isn’t it? 

M. L. NORSTAD 


Friend Norstad: No, clay is not an 
antique—at least not in its natural 
state. Perhaps 10,000 years from 
now when the archeologists of that 
period dig up some of those beau- 
tiful ceramics you are now making, 
they will be classed as antiques. And 
your ghost will be thankful there is 
an antiquities law to insure that your 
handiwork will be carefully pre- 
served in a museum rather than 
broken up by vandals.—R.H. 
* e e 

Wrong Date... 

Austin, Nevada 
Desert: 

Stokes Castle near Austin was not 
built in 1879 as reported in the May 
°58 Desert. The Stokes brothers built 
it in 1897. 

JOCK TAYLOR 
Reese River Reveille 


KANE CREEK ROAD REGRADED 
FOR GLEN RIVER RUNNERS 

Several bad spots on the Kane Creek 
jeep road have been repaired, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation announced. 

Boating parties entering Glen Can- 
yon at Hite, Utah, used the Kane 
Creek jeep road exit from the Colo- 
rado River all last year, but winter 
flash floods damaged it and repairs 
were necessary. 

The road can be traversed only by 
heavy duty high-centered vehicles, and 
four-wheel drive is recommended. 
Passenger cars should not attempt to 
travel the road. 

Blasting at the Glen Canyon Dam- 
site at the spillway and keyway sec- 
tions on both rims of the canyon is a 
daily occurrence. As the blasted areas 
are mucked out, rocks and dirt are 
pushed or dumped over the rim con- 
tinually, and because of this hazardous 
condition, Glen Canyon Damsite is 
closed to passage by river runners. 
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The Whipple Mountains in 
Southeastern California are a 
chalcedony treasure house. In 
one large foothill area the author 
and his companions found millions 
of the beautiful white stone ros- 
ettes — covering the ground like 
fallen snow. 


By EUGENE L. CONROTTO 
Map by Norton Allen 


ACK LIZER, field trip chairman 

of the Shadow Mountain Gem 

and Mineral Society of Palm 
Desert, California, is not the kind of 
man who allows a desert rainstorm, 
darkness or vague directions deter him 
from finding a gem field. A Coachella 
box manufacturer by trade, he is a 
very practical and self-sufficient per- 
son. “I have to be,” he laughed, “I’ve 
got six children—and they can’t eat 
tumbled stones.” 

Last winter I had the pleasure of 
accompanying him on a scouting trip 
into the Whipple Mountains for an 
unusual concentration of chalcedony 
roses someone had described to him. 
These desert jaunts are a regular part é 
of his field trip duties, and precede by i Bs eerie 
: es ack Lizer of Coachella. 

a week or two the club’s visit to the 


areas he selects. Between 70 and 100 

persons usually attend the field trips, é 

and only twice in the last two years e esert g Ite 
has he led members into an area pre- 


viously visited by them. During this 
period Jack drove 3500 miles—all at 


his own expense—scouting gem areas 6 
and leading convoys. / Ce on OSS 
“Isn’t that rather expensive—for a 


father of six?” I asked. 

“Il hope to tell you it is!” he an- 
swered in his good-natured way, “but 
the outing is the important thing. | 
can’t describe just how wonderful it 
feels to sit down with the family next 
to that campfire after everyone has 
had a good day collecting rocks in 
the fresh air.” 


Chalcedony Roses from the Whipple Mountains. 


The Whipples are a low and highly 
dissected desert range lying northeast 
of Vidal Junction, California, a gaso- 
line station-cafe-border inspection sta- 
tion crossroads on U.S. Highway 95 
midway between Blythe and Needles. 
The mountain mass trends east and 
west—flanked on the east by the Colo- 
rado River waters of Lake Havasu 
backed up behind Parker Dam, and 
on the west by the highway which cuts 
up the broad alluvium valley separat- 
ing the Whipples and the craggy Turtle 
Mountains. 

In the exploratory party, besides 
Jack and myself, were club president 
Herb Ovits of Oasis, Doug Duckering 
of La Quinta, Henry Hiatt of Rancho 
Mirage, Bob Sharman of Indio and 
Chuck Hill of Palm Desert. We made 
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the trip in two vehicles, Jack’s rugged 
butane-burning travelall, and a jeep. 

Despite the offhand directions and 
the fact that we entered the Whipples 
long after the dreary overcast day 
turned into a pitch-black night, Jack 
found the right wheel tracks which lead 
eastward from Highway 95 into the 
foothills along the mountain’s northern 
flank. The turnoff is 9.7 miles north 
of Vidal Junction at the bottom of a 
dip in the highway, and just beyond 
a Highway 95 sign. A large palo verde 
tree stands near the turnoff. On the 
opposite side of the highway, at the 
top of the rise, is a Milepost 279 
marker. 

As we turned off the pavement, our 
glaring headlights caught a bewildered 
bobcat. A few yards down the dirt 
trail a lean coyote stood in frozen 
concern as the monstrous lights bore 
down on him. Civilization, except for 


20 


a very rare—and very unfortunate— 
tin can or hot dog wrapper, has not 
radiated far from the lightly-traveled 
highway which serves this 8000-square- 
mile corner of California’s eastern 
Mojave Desert. 

There is little evidence of man’s 
encroachment in the Whipples. The 
Colorado River Aqueduct runs along 
the mountain’s southern base, and 
about two dozen mines, most of them 
inactive, are indicated on the area’s 
topographic maps. Gold, copper, man- 
ganese and other deposits have been 
developed here on a small scale during 
the past half century. The desert is 
slowly dissolving the wheel tracks made 
during wartime maneuvers, and here 
and there throughout the range are 
bits of rusting shrapnel. 

We camped that night on the banks 
of a wide sandy wash overgrown with 
palo verde trees. Wood was plentiful, 


and in the cheery light of a blazing 
fire we ate a hearty supper, and then 
turned in. 

Next morning seven men _ never 
moved faster—it was raining! In the 
semi-light of the misty dawn the 
“Thumbs of the Turtles” assive 
volcanic cores dominating the western 
skyline—were seemingly rooted to the 
dark and ominous clouds rolling to- 
ward us and the Whipples. In a 
matter of minutes we ate breakfast, 
broke camp and were on our way. 

There was no grumbling. It takes 
more thar rain to lessen the joy of a 
new desert day. A little water wasn’t 
going to hurt us. 

“Besides,” sang out Jack, “the rain 
is going to wash those specimens nice 
and pretty like!” 

We continued on the firm and well- 
marked entrance road for nearly a mile 
beyond the wash, and then swung right 
onto a rougher trail. After working 
around the malpai shoulder of a prom- 
inent peak jutting a couple hundred 
feet out of the creosote-dotted and 
wash-furrowed plain, Jack pulled to 
a stop on the knob’s northeastern flank. 
Experienced desert drivers should be 
able to take conventional cars with 
high clearance to this site. 

In the rainfall—which had turned 
from a drizzle to a heavy downpour 
— the desert pavement stretching 
northward glistened like freshly poured 
asphalt. It covered most of this wide 
rolling basin, interrupted in many 
places by ridges, meandering washes 
and boulder-strewn mounds. This is 
not a place to visit during the hot 
summer months, for the ground tem- 
perature on the shadeless heat-retain- 
ing malpai must be terrific. Even in 
the midst of a winter storm, some of 
the stone-lined side canyons needed 
only a roof to completely resemble the 
interiors of brick ovens. 

The rain turned the land’s norm- 
ally subdued colors into vivid reds, 
golden yellows, grays and greens. Most 
conspicuous were the bright red spines 
of waist-high barrel cacti scattered 
throughout the area. These plants, 
along with palo verde, ocotillo, cats- 
claw, smoke tree and other species 
indigenous of the low Colorado Desert, 
are widespread throughout this Mo- 
jave Desert range. 

Rain or no rain, this was the place 
to look for gem stones, we decided, 
and shouldering collecting sacks and 
rock hammers we fanned out over the 
area. In an hour we met back at the 
peak’s flank. Doug Duckering had 
found a very good jaspagate outcrop- 
ping on a continuation of the hill slope 
only a few hundred yards from the 
parked vehicles, and Henry Hiatt lo- 
cated the fantastic chalcedony rose bed 
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Members of the party collect chalcedony roses. Light area 


in a narrow draw on the other side 
of the basin’s main wash. 

“At first I thought the rain had 
turned to snow,” Henry said, “but the 
darned stuff was chalcedony roses— 
the ground is covered with them.” 

We drove first to Doug’s jaspagate 


Time out for lunch. 
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completely covered with the stones. 


deposit. Here large and very excel- 
lent specimens were weathering out 
from beneath the malpai surface stones. 
Four colors predominated in the ma- 
terial: gold, red, blue and brown. 
These specimens are suitable for book- 
ends and other large polished pieces. 


men are in is almost 


collector who does not do 
work, they have value as at- 
garden stones and cabinet 


For the 
lapidary 
tractive 
pieces. 
From the jaspagate outcrop we cut 
a trail to the wash, crossed it and once 
on the opposite side headed in a more 


Bob Sharman, Herb Ovits and Doug Duckering, from left, 
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northerly direction paralleling the ar- 
royo for a short distance, and then 
veering right into the foothills. Jack 
parked at the base of a red knoll near 
the entrance to an open side canyon. 
It was a short hike up the wash to the 
chalcedony roses. 

No one in the party had ever seen 
a sight to compare with this. We were 
surrounded by millions of the thumb- 
nail-to-hand-sized rosettes. Here in 
several white patches 25 to 50 feet in 
diameter were some of Nature’s most 
fantastic designs. We crawled on 
hands and knees to better examine 
the stones, and exclamations of “Look 
at this one!” and “I found a beauty!” 
filled the draw for the next hour. 

The delicate porcelain-like chalced- 
ony was twisted into pink-white gar- 


goyles, ringlets, bubbles, cones, sau- 
cers, commas, flowers, curls, spires, 
buttons, knots, plumes, caricatures— 
no two alike. 


Although the Whipple roses do not 
compare in color to the white, pink, 
red and brown chalcedony found at 
Coon Hollow 125 miles to the south- 
west, nor to Coon Hollow’s fire-to- 
clear chalcedony varieties and even 
more fantastic shapes, the concentra- 
tion of good roses in the Whipples is 
truly outstanding. 

The rain helped a great deal, but 
chalcedony roses must be cleaned in 
an acid bath to remove all stains, dirt 
and foreign matter. Here is Jack’s 
method: soak the stones for 24 hours 
in clear water; scrub lightly with tooth- 
brush; place in tightly-covered glass 


Henry Hiatt in a heavy concentration of white chalcedony roses. 


bowl containing a solution of one part 
muriatic (hydrochloric) acid to seven 
to 10 parts water; after 24 hours in 
acid bath, remove stones and rinse in 
fresh water; finish cleaning with tooth- 
brush. Do not pour the used acid 
down the drain for it will corrode 
plumbing. 

The rose baroques find wide use 
in lapidary art, including settings for 
bola ties, brooches, earrings, breast 
pins, buttons, pendants, etc. For these 
purposes and many others, a large 
variety of metal mounts are available 
from lapidary dealers. 

The larger roses make excellent 
paperweights, ash trays, cabinet speci- 
mens and novelties. 

Chalcedony roses are ideal for folks 
who think they might be interested in 
the lapidary hobby, but who have not 
yet purchased equipment. The stones 
require no cutting, sawing or polishing, 
although artistic hobbyists often use 
small hand tools to enhance designs 
on some specimens. Occasionally an 
uneven back must be sanded down to 
assure a better contact on the mount, 
but this is a simple job. 

Some of the igneous and sedimen- 
tary rocks that make up the Whipple 
Mountains date back to the Pre-Cam- 
brian era—800,000,000 years ago and 
longer, the age of larval life and prim- 
itive invertebrates. When mammals 
and flowering plants appeared on this 
earth in the more recent Tertiary per- 
iod (2,000,000 to 60,000,000 years 
ago), volcanics joined the Whipples’ 
older stones. 

We traced an infinitesimal portion 
of this range’s life story — eons of 
mountain building by colossal pres- 
sures beneath the earth’s crust, and 
eons of grain-by-grain mountain level- 
ing by wind and rain. On the slope 
above the rose area, the very storm 
we were in washed away a bit of mud 
that had once concealed a_ beautiful 
chalcedony seam. 

“Now you see why I don’t believe 
in ‘cleaned-out’ gem fields,” said Jack. 
“Nature will keep weathering out these 
roses for centuries.” 

Following the wash at the base of 
the low hill around to the right for 
nearly a half mile, we found roses on 
the low ground and exposed seam 
chalcedony on the hillside along the 
entire distance. The further upcanyon 
we prospected, the more drusy (cov- 
ered with minute quartz crystals), and 
more pink in color was the chalcedony. 

Before we left the Whipples, the 
sun broke through for a brief moment. 
The foothills glistened fresh and clean 
in the bright light, and the crystal- 
lined roses sparkled at our feet. It 
had been a day to remember. 
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PANORAMAS XVI 


OLD HARMONY 
BORAX WORKS 


An interesting Death Valley land- 
mark is the first borax mill to be oper- 
ated there—the Old Harmony. Borax 
was mined on the valley floor, refined 
at the mill, and then transported to 
Mojave, 160 miles away, by the famed 
20-Mule Team wagons. 

Operated from 1882 to 1887, the 
borax works (photograph below) have 
long been a Death Valley ghost. In 
those early days, the ore was hauled 
to the mill in crude wagons powered 
by wood-burning steam engines (photo 
at right). Significantly, today borax 
is an ingredient of powerful jet and 
rocket engines. 
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Old Dinah, a wood-burning steam engine used to haul borax from mine to 


The engine was abandoned because of its huge fue l 
requirements. 





ON DESERT TRAILS WITH A NATURALIST --- L 


‘Dry Lake” Filled With Water 


For the first time in many years, the normally dry Laguna Salada 
contains a shallow body of water on its flat and barren surface. But, 
dry or wet, the naturalist finds much to interest him in this stark and 
uncompromising land. 


By EDMUND C. JAEGER, D.Sc. 
Curator of Plants 
Riverside Municipal Museum 
Photos by the author 
Map by Norton Allen 
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HE PAVED ROAD between 
Mexicali and San Felipe in Baja 
California passes through a 10- 

mile-wide area of dry gray mud flats. 

This unusually barren region is the 
southeastern entrance to the Pattie 
Basin, a near-or-below sea level valley, 
similar in many respects to the adja- 
cent Salton Sink to the north. Pattie 
Basin is bordered on the west by the 
steep and picturesque escarpment of 
the Sierra Juarez; and on the east by 
the barren and austere Cocopahs. On 
its floor is a desolate 40-mile-long 
mesquite and saltbush fringed dry lake 
—the Laguna Salada. 

Since late autumn of last year there 
are wide stretches of water on the mud 
flat area along the Mexicali-San Felipe 
highway. Under the road causeway 
numerous large culverts channel water 
to the road’s west side. On emerging 
the water spreads out into a vast placid 
sheet which finally pours into several 
foot-deep streams rushing northward 
to fill the below-sea-level flat bed of 
the Laguna Salada. 

When Bill Wells and I visited this 
area in March, the wat yvered a 
third of the lake bed. It .,as confined 
for the most part to the eastern or 
lowest part of the basin. Here the land 
has sunk slightly along a fault which 
borders the Cocopah Mountains. The 
lake’s water was shallow, and when 
the summer sun pours down upon it, 
evaporation will occur at a prodigious 
rate, probably as much as a quarter to 
a half inch daily. 

Except for small amounts of water 
derived from winter rains and infre- 
quent summer cloudbursts, the Laguna 
has been dry for many years. The rea- 
son for this recent appearance of water 
is that more water than usual has 
been released at Hoover Dam in an- 
ticipation of a large summer runoff 
from snow packs in the Rockies. 
Chances are much water will be sent 
down the Colorado this year, and then 
the erstwhile dry Laguna may be nearly 
filled. What a thrilling and refresh- 
ing sight it will be to see this broad 
body of calm water after all these dry 
years—shimmering like a mirror in 
the brightness of the desert’s summer 
sun! 

In times past the most often used 
name for the intermittent lake we now 
call the Laguna Salada was Laguna 
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Maquata or Macuata, probably derived 
from the Central Mexican Indian word 


macua or maqua which means “In- 
dian.” Maquata may also mean “‘yel- 
low,” “yellow place” or “yellow water” 
according to University of California 
archeologist Dr. Albert B. Elsasser. 
This is based on the alternate name for 
Laguna Salada mentioned by histori- 
ans — Rio Amarillo (Yellow River). 
Ma as a prefix may refer to location 
in the Yuman languages, while kwas 
or kwat means yellow, red or orange. 

The below-sea-level basin in which 
the Laguna lies, like the Salton Basin 
to the north, is without doubt an an- 
cient arm of the Gulf of California 
from which it was cut off in recent 
times by the building of the extensive 
Colorado River delta. It probably has 
been filled and refilled much more fre- 
quently than the Salton Sea since for 
a long time it has had a more direct 
connection with the Colorado River. 
Records show that the lake occupied 
Pattie Basin six times between 1884 
and 1928. 

The basin is joined to the Colorado’s 
main stream by the Rio Hardy. At 
times of high streamflow, such as is 
occurring this season, water from Rio 
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On the Laguna Salada. 


Hardy slips around the southern end 
of the Cocopahs and into the Laguna. 
Rio Hardy was named after Lt. R. 
W. H. Hardy of the British Navy, who 
in 1827 made the earliest examination 
of the mouth of the River and charted 
the estuary and gulf. At the time of 
his visit, “Hardy’s Colorado” carried 
the entire volume of the Colorado. 
Only a few years later the tumultuous 
stream changed course and discharged 
through a channel far to the east. 

There is an old road along the full 
length of the dry lake bed. Once it 
was much used by smugglers, but to- 
day most of its traffic is by wood cut- 
ters entering the ironwood and palo 
verde tree thickets on the western bor- 
ders of the Laguna. They sell their 
loads of fuel to the poorer folks of 
Mexicali who still rely on wood for 
cooking and warmth. 

A number of sinuous branch roads 
lead into several of the picturesque 
canyons which gash the eastern face 
of the Sierra Juarez. Among these, 
perhaps the best known is beautiful 
Guadalupe Canyon, with its groves of 
Washingtonia and blue palms, and hot 
springs. 

I seldom pass over the Laguna roads 


without meeting several of these wood 
cutters in battered trucks loaded high 
with cords of hard and heavy wood. 
Often I stop and chat, for generally 
they are friendly men full of smiles 
and jollity. They often give me quite 
valuable information about the coun- 
try, and sometimes bits of interesting 
Nature lore as well. 

If the day is sunny I never fail to 
see numbers of intricate, mysterious 
and beautiful mirages on the flat La- 
guna floor, especially when traveling 
southward. The strangeness of some 
of these distortions caused by the ris- 
ing waves of heated air, are an ever 
recurring wonder to me. I may see 
well-formed trees ahead, apparently 
10 to 15 feet high, but when [ get to 
where they ought to be, there are only 
small bushes a foot or two high. An 
old tire or automobile part rejected by 
some luckless traveler may loom in 
the distance as large as a vehicle. 

When dry, the level gray mud- 
cracked rubbery-to-hard playa surface 
offers a good foundation for high 
speed travel. But with a little rain or 
when a thin flat sheet of water accu- 
mulates from a cloudburst, this surface 
becomes an impassable quagmire, 





“slick as gravy or the eel of proverb.” 
In many places I have seen evidence 
where cars or trucks have sunk deeply 
into the soft mud, floundered and 
skidded sideways as the drivers at- 
tempted to extricate them from soft 
spots. 

The Laguna Salada is what geogra- 
phers call a wet-type dry lake. Al- 
though the surface may appear quite 
dry, there always is wet rubbery-tex- 
tured salt-impregnated earth beneath. 
On the lower east side of the playa 
are several perennial seepages of water 
surrounded by white salt encrustations 
on which growths of salt cedar, sedge 
and saltbush occur. One of these, 


about midway down the length of the 
playa, is a hot spring with water tem- 
perature between 112 and 128 degrees 


From the surrounding area great 
numbers of half-starved coyotes come 
in to partake of the feast. For them 
it is a time of bounteous eating. 

I am always amazed to find numbers 
of small birds flying about or running 
on the surface of the level plantless 
clay bottoms — killdeer, flocks of 
horned larks and occasionally spar- 
rows. What attraction this place has 
for them I cannot imagine. 

Vegetation zones mark the various 
more or less permanent water levels 
of the past. A margin of mesquite a 
quarter to a half mile wide occurring 
on the sand hummocks, indicates the 
highest levels the water ever reached. 
Inside this is a much narrower belt of 
salt bushes and mallows, indicating 
lower levels. Below this zone grows a 


Palomar Canyon. The Pattie party traveled up this canyon on its way to 
Santa Catarina Mission. 


Fahrenheit, in which blue-green algae 
flourish. A small “rain water fish” of 
troutlike form (Lucania brownii) is 
found darting among the algal masses. 
An old faded road runs down the east 
side of the Laguna to this spring. Dr. 
Robert L. Miller of the University of 
Michigan located a population of 
cyprinodont minnows, common in iso- 
lated desert springs, at a pool known 
as Pozo del Tule on the northwestern 
edge of Laguna Salada. 

When overflow waters of the Colo- 
rado River flood this basin, shoals of 
fish are brought in. As the shallow 
sheet of water evaporates, the salt 
concentration rises to the point where 
it becomes lethally poisonous to all 
fish life. Their bloated bodies float 
to the edge of the lake to form wind- 
rows of decaying and dried fish. The 
species represented are mostly carp 
and mullet. 
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marginal strip of sea purslane if soil 
moisture is sufficient. Here and there 
in isolated places are lines or clumps 
of salt cedar and salt-tolerant sali- 
cornia. Thickets of flowering tamar- 
isks spring up after each flooding. 

I have found many indications of 
temporary Indian settlements in the 
mesquite thickets on the playa’s west- 
ern edge. In some of the larger neigh- 
boring canyons are perennial streams 
furnishing water, and native palms, 
the seeds from which were food for 
the tribesmen. 

Across the southern end of the Pat- 
tie Basin just below the Laguna, an 
old Indian trail leads westward up 
through well-watered palm-inhabited 
Palomar Canyon to the pinyon and 
yellow pine forests of the mile-high 
Sierra Juarez. I have hiked over much 
of this trail and found it in excellent 
condition, particularly in the higher 


ground. It is still traveled by Mexican 
cattlemen. This route often was used 
by Indians of the Colorado delta re- 
gion. They first went over a low pass 
in the Cocopah Range to Agua de las 
Mujeres (Women’s Springs), a not- 
too-good but dependable seep. From 
there they headed southwest into Palo- 
mar Canyon. 

It was along this trail in the spring 
of 1828 that the intrepid frontier trap- 
per and tradesman, James Ohio Pattie, 
his father Sylvester, several compan- 
ions, and two Indian guides, passed 
on their way to the Spanish settlements 
on the Pacific Coast. After much suf- 
fering from thirst, they reached Santa 
Catarina Mission where they were 
taken prisoners and sent to San Diego. 
In commemoration of the brave trek 
of these first Americans to reach the 
Colorado River Delta overland, and 
their strenuous journey across the La- 
guna Salada trough, Dr. T. D. Mc- 
Dougal of the Carnegie Institution 
designated it the Pattie Basin. The 
ancient lake represented by the high- 
est of the old strand lines was named 
Lake Pattie by Carl L. Hubbs and 
Robert L. Miller, who wrote the first 
adequate account of the fish history of 
the western United States and north- 
ern Mexican desert basins. 

A second intertribal trail to the Si- 
erra Juarez began at the delta of the 
Colorado, ascended over a southern 
spur of the Cocopah Mountains to 
Pozo Coyote, an unfailing but not al- 
ways drinkable supply of water. From 
here the trail cut across the barren, 
waterless and flat plain of Pattie Basin 
to Tinaja Altas, or directly up a wide 
wash to the southeast known as Arroyo 
Grande where a dependable supply 
of water is found. It is a route still 
followed occasionally because it “af- 
fords the easiest grades from the back- 
bone of the peninsula to the Colorado 
River and is composed of short tan- 
gents from water to water.” 

There is reason to believe that some 
portion of the Pattie Basin may have 
been viewed by Father Kino 200 years 
before the Patties saw it. Father Gar- 
ces, on his fifth visit to the Rio Colo- 
rado Delta in 1775 and 1776, prob- 
ably went as far south as Montague 
Island near the head of the Gulf, and 
in so doing glimpsed the great open 
plain leading into the Basin. It is 
quite possible that he went into the 
Basin and saw the Laguna at a time 
of low water. In his diary he wrote: 
“Thus I perceive that at time of great 
risings of the river, water can very 
well overflow this valley—as far as the 
place where the first expedition (of 
1774) found stranded that heap of 
fish of which is made mention in the 
diary.” 
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Adult Education for the Papagos ... 


On the Papago reservation in southern Arizona Uncle Sam has 
opened the door to a new world of interest for the tribesmen by conduct- 
ing classes in adult education. The Indians are learning reading, writing 
and arithmetic—and they are eager students. 


By CHARLES J. 


HOFFMAN 


Photos by Bernie Sedley 


OPEZ CARLOS is a Papago 
Indian who likes ‘arithmetic 
and reading.” But he doesn’t 

like double-barreled questions. I know, 
for I asked him one. 

It was a typically hot southern Ari- 
zona day when I drove the 106 miles 
from Tucson to the little Indian village 
of Buffalohead (‘“Pisinemo” to the 


Papagos) to talk with Carlos. As we 
stood facing each other in the bright 


desert sunlight, it soon became appar- 
ent that Lopez Carlos, like many other 
Indians, was reluctant to talk with a 
stranger. But he did know a few 
words of English which helped bridge 
the language barrier between us. 

Only a handful of Papagos speak 
English, and I asked Carlos if he had 
learned it at home or in school. This 
was the type of double-barreled ques- 
tion I had been warned about. He 


stood for a long time staring east to 
the mountains, his arms folded, his 
face expressionless. When I thought 
he had forgotten my question and was 
about to repeat it, he said “yes,” still 
leaving me without an answer. 

This was a start, however. Know- 
ing he was attending adult school 
classes, | asked what subjects he liked 
best. Again came the long pause and 
the look to the mountains. Finally, he 
nodded. I asked the question again, 
this time slowly and with specific sub- 
jects named. 

“Arithmetic,” he said after a long 
wait, “subtracting and adding.” As 
an afterthought he added “reading.” 

Carlos’ reply ended the conversation 
about his educational pursuit. It was 


Instructor Charles Weaver, a former Texas school superintendent, gives special 
attention to his students at the Pisinemo Village school. 
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School's out for the day at Pisinemo. 
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In June, 1954, Mrs. Elizabeth 
White’s 30 year career of teaching 
Navajo and Hopi Indian children 
came to an end. Upon her retirement 
she was honored by the Department 
of Interior with a Certificate of Merit 
and a medal for commendable service. 

A Hopi herself, her story, ‘First 
Day in the White Man’s School,” ap- 
pears in this month’s magazine. 

“One of my greatest interests lies 
in furthering educational advantages 
for Hopi youth, and in helping parents 
find ways of financing college attend- 
ance for children who are ambitious 
to gain higher learning,” wrote Mrs. 
White. 

“Of equal interest,” she added, “is 
my desire to preserve in print the cul- 
tural background of my people.” To 
further this aim she is writing an auto- 
biography as well as a book depicting 
the life pattern of the Hopis before 
the coming of the Spanish in 1540. 

“I am happiest when I feel that I 
can bring white people and Hopis to 
a better understanding,” Mrs. White 
said. Recently she gave a series of 
lectures in California to acquaint her 
audiences with the Hopi cultural back- 
ground. 

Mrs. White divides her time between 
Flagstaff and her home in Oraibi on 
the Hopi Reservation. Each summer 
she is hostess to scores of people who 
want to know the Hopi people better. 

ok a * 


Charles J. Hoffman, whose article, 
“Adult Education for the Papagos” 
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appears in this month’s Desert, joined 
the staff of the Tucson Daily Citizen 
in 1951. Prior to that he was a news- 
paperman in his native city of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, a social worker in 
Detroit, and during the war saw serv- 
ice with the armed forces in Europe. 

He is a 1937 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and in 1948 
received a master’s degree from the 
University of Michigan. 

The Hoffmans have two children, 
one a little boy from Germany they 
recently adopted. 


* 


“Saga of Death Valley’s Jimmy Day- 
ton” was written by a Midland, Texas, 
resident, Audrey Walls Lloyd. She 
recently completed research for City 
on Stilts, the story of Galveston, Texas, 
rebuilding after the 1900 storm, soon 
to be published in book form. Mrs. 
Lloyd also is working on a small book, 
The Talking Leaf, which deals with 
Sequoyah, inventor of the Cherokee 
alphabet. 

In addition to writing and book re- 
view work; painting and cooking hob- 
bies occupy her time. 


* * * 


Born in the Deep South, But a Wins- 
low, Arizona, resident since 1924, 
Effie Breland Day, author of this 
month’s “Lavender from an Arizona 
Garden,” has three hobbies: garden- 
ing; studying wildlife; and raising pet 
hens. Her stories and articles have 
appeared in 21 different magazines, 
and she is the author of two books. 
Trained as a teacher, most of her writ- 
ings are for young people. 

Mrs. Day’s husband has retired 
from the Santa Fe Railway Civil En- 
gineering Department, and together 
they are busy planning a new desert 
home. 


typical of members of his tribe who 
never answer a question without first 
thinking it through very carefully. 

For Carlos, who is a bus driver on 
the Indian reservation, the desire for 
education is genuine. Now 47, mar- 
ried and the father of three children 
the eldest of whom recently entered 
the first grade, he is trying to pick up 
where he left off 39 years ago when he 
completed the third grade. 

Despite his language problem and 
a way of life and tribal customs that 
go back more than 5000 years, Carlos 
is grasping at this chance to return to 
school. His wife, Helen, also attends 
classes, and she, like other members 
of her tribe who want to learn more 
about the white man’s ways, goes about 
the laborious task of learning to write 
her name, to read and speak, and to 
understand simple words such as apple, 
dog and cat. 

Carlos was born in Pisinemo in 
1910. Merely struggling for an exist- 
ence in his desert village is not enough 
for him and many other Papago In- 
dians. In addition to the basic wish 
for happiness for himself and his fam- 
ily, and an opportunity to continue 
living in his native village, Carlos and 
his tribal brothers want to know and 
understand present day happenings, 
and, most of all, they want to be able 
to write their own names and to read. 
To do this they are willing to go to 
school despite their ages and the sac- 
rifices it entails. 

Through the efforts of Edward B. 
Turner, head of the adult education 
program on the Sells Indian Reserva- 
tion, their want is being met. Pisinemo, 
which consists of some 40 families, is 
one of nine villages on the sprawling 
3,000,000-acre reservation where the 
Indians have adult school sessions. 

The program, started in March, 
1956, is the only one of its kind in 
Arizona, and one of five such pilot 
projects in the United States. Nearly 
180 Papagos ranging from 30 to 70 
years of age, participate. The smallest 
class group has seven students, the 
largest 28. The 15-student class aver- 
age permits the instructor to give much 
personal attention to the pupils. 

At present it is purely a literacy 
program aimed at teaching the Indians 
to read, write and speak English so 
they can carry on everyday business 
affairs. 

Of the entire group, only seven Pa- 
pagos have had schooling equivalent 
to that of the eighth grade. These 
students are given more advanced 
courses in budgeting, citizenship, first 
aid, politics, safe driving and South- 
west Indian history. 

The great majority who have had 
no formal education concentrate on 
the fundamentals of reading and writ- 
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ing. Already some of the older Indi- 
ans who have had no prior schooling 
have learned to write their names. 
Many of these receive old age assist- 
ance, and now one of their biggest 
thrills comes from endorsing monthly 
allotment checks with their signatures 
instead of by the previous method of 
an inked thumbprint. 

The program has not been forced on 
the Papagos. They adopted it of their 
own choice. Interest was spread 
throughout the reservation by word of 
mouth. The program first was ex- 
plained to each village chief. If he 
liked the idea he talked it over with 
his people. If they, in turn, expressed 
an interest, the chief sent for Turner 
who discussed the program further 
with the village members, found out 
what particular interests they had, and 
then—if they so desired—set up the 
adult education classes. 

The two-hour instruction periods 
are held daily Monday through Thurs- 
day. They are taught in English, but 
because the Indians for the most part 
only understand their native tongue, 
the lessons are translated by interpre- 
ters known as instructional aides. Once 
understanding the English words and 
their meaning, the students repeat 
them aloud. All of these instructional 
periods are arranged at the conveni- 
ence of the Indians, some classes even 
being held in the evening. 

With no regular classrooms avail- 
able, the Indians receive instruction in 
churches, recreational centers, govern- 
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Lopez Carlos studies his Weekly Reader while waiting for classes to begin. 


ment school buildings and _ private 
homes. 

Their textbooks consist of 30 book- 
lets written especially for them, and 
filled with simple drawings which illus- 
trate the meanings of English words. 


These vocabulary primers cover the 


Mrs. Helen Carlos, left, and Mrs. Josephine Garcia receive help from in- 
structional aide Mrs. Malinda Ortega, standing. 
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subjects which most directly affect the 
lives of the tribesmen, such as personal 
hygiene, farming, family life and 
health. In addition to textbooks, vis- 
ual aids and tape recorders are used 
in the classrooms. 

The Papagos were chosen to par- 
ticipate in this program because cul- 
turally they are the least advanced of 
all Indian tribes, and therefore their 
need is greatest. Enthusiasm of those 
enrolled in the program runs high, and 
class attendance is regular. Only at 
roundup or fiesta time are there many 
absences. 

Although adult education is a gov- 
ernment project sponsored by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, it is operated 
locally by the Papago Agency. The 
present program costs $40,000 annu- 
ally, which includes outlay for trans- 
portation, equipment, and teacher and 
instructional aide salaries. 

Besides Pisinemo, adult education 
classes are held at Santa Cruz, Kerwo, 
Vaya Chin, Chuichu, Santa Rosa, 
Covered Wells, Cobabi and San Si- 
mon. 

The program operates the year 
around, and is geared to meet the 
basic needs of the Papagos who have 
long been separated from the facilities 
and opportunities of modern life. And 
the Indians, like Carlos, when asked 
if they are for or against the white 
man’s schooling, reply with a direct 
and simple, “yes.” 





Lavender 


OR THE PAST 30 years desert 

gardening has been by hobby, 

and it was a lucky day when a 
friend handed me a small lavender 
plant with the challenge: “See if you 
can make this grow!” 

Without preparing the ground, I 
transplanted the lavender in one cor- 
ner of my Winslow, Arizona, flower 
bed—ordinary sandy desert soil with 
traces of adobe and a light mulching 
of barnyard fertilizer from previous 
plantings. The job was completed in 
minutes. 

During the next few days I kept the 
plant well watered until it showed 
signs of life, after which I watered it 
only once a day. 

By the fall of that year my lavender 
had put out runners and spread over 
a square-yard of the bed area. But 
winter cold halted the plant’s progress, 
and when spring came and it again 
was time to prepare my garden for 
new plantings, I attacked the lavender 
patch with a hoe. 

As I cleared away the parts of the 
plant which had been killed by frost, 
I noticed evidence of new growth on 
the underlimbs. Carefully I cut all the 
dry parts away, examined the plant 
even more closely, and decided to wait 
a week or so for new developments. 

By early March new young leaves 
covered nearly all of the dark bare 
runners, and in June I had a lavender 
bed in full bloom. 

The rich sweet odor of lavender 
filled the yard when the slightest 
breeze stirred, or when my dress 
brushed against the plants. I picked 
some of the flowers and rolled them 
into little balls. These I placed in a 
jar. 

By late September the lavender 
again was in bloom. I harvested the 
blossoms and added the rolled balls 
to my jar. And this time I cut and 
dried the fragrant green stems and 
leaves, and later sewed them into 
sachet bags. In November I had still 
another lavender harvest! 

Three years ago my success with 
lavender prompted me to enter a 
park-naming contest. My entry, “Lav- 
ender Gardens,” won, and soon I be- 
gan receiving letters from people in 
other states who had heard of the 
proposed park and were curious to 
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Six-week old lavender in the author’s garden. 


Lavender on the desert — and 
three harvests a year! Here is a 
suggestion for a lovely sweet- 
scented addition to the gardens of 
those desert dwellers who wonder 
what will grow best in the sandy 
soil of their dooryards. 


At nine weeks the plants 


will be in bloom and as tall as the regal lily growing in the center of the 
bed. Despite its proximity to the heat-retaining concrete walk and steps, 
lavender remains straight and fresh throughout the summer. 


learn what a northern Arizona house- 
wife knew about the European mint, 
lavender. 

Actually I am cultivating a variety 
of broad-leaved lavender (Lavandula 
latifolia or spica), also a native of 
southern Europe, but more tender and 
less fragrant than common or narrow- 
leaved lavender (L. vera or angusti- 
folia) which is more extensively culti- 
vated in the Old World for its flowers 
and perfume oils. Desert lavender 
(Hyptis Emoryi) is one of many in- 
digenous Southwestern mints (among 
others: horsemint, paper-bag bush, 
chia, the various sages, thyme penny- 
royal, etc.) and very sensitive to frost. 
It grows on the warmer portions of the 
desert in southeastern California and 
southern Arizona. The leaves, cov- 
ered with scurfy hairs, give out a sweet 
odor that somewhat resembles the 
smell of turpentine. The scent is es- 
pecially noticeable after a rain. 

With each reply to the many in- 
quiries I received, I enclosed a spray 
of desert-grown lavender. So far these 
letters have gone out to 20 states and 
Canada, and all the folks who placed 
my lavender in a glass of water have 
rooted it, 


Now the mail brings such reports 
as: “my lavender has been trans- 
planted in a pot,” or “my lavender is 
growing in the yard and is in bloom.” 
The friendships I have gained through 
the distribution of lavender are price- 
less. 

My experiments with this plant have 
led to the cultivation of many others. 
I have had much success with many 
native species which grow in this dry 
miraculous climate. These plants have 
acquired through adaptation great pre- 
servative powers, and can be rooted 
from mere stems after being kept out 
of water for considerably long periods 
of time. 

Recently I shipped dry lavender 
leaves and stem to the members of a 
Friend In Need Club in Ohio. They 
made lavender sachet bags and sold 
them at the county fair to help finance 
their charitable work. I also mailed 
boxes of dry lavender to shut-ins who 
made sachet bag holiday gifts for their 
friends. 

Thus have I been able to share with 
others throughout the land the joy de- 
rived from my Arizona - grown lav- 
ender. 
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Here and There on the Desert... 


ARIZONA 


Petrified Forest Park Status... 

HOLBROOK — The President 
signed enabling legislation which will 
make it possible for Petrified Forest 
National Monument to gain National 
Park status. Actual date of the change- 
over is dependent on when state and 
privately-owned lands within the Mon- 
ument boundaries can be purchased 
by the Federal government. Negotia- 
tions were underway for the 6960 
acres needed to consolidate the park 
holdings.—Holbrook Tribune-News 

* a * 

Public Land Auctions Sought... 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Arizona 
Senator Goldwater has proposed public 
auctions of Federal land in the West- 
ern states in order to increase private 
ownership of property. He pointed 
out that the Federal government now 
owns 78 percent of the total area of 
Arizona, and said more land is com- 
ing under Federal ownership as the 
result of exchanges of large private 
tracts for smaller, or more valuable 
Federal tracts. “Recent speculation in 
desert land for farming, residential 
and industrial uses has shown certain 
inequities in our present law that 
should be corrected,” Goldwater de- 
clared.—Phoenix Gazette 


e eo . 

15 Years to Build Telescope... 

TUCSON—The projected 500-inch 
telescope for the National Observatory 
in southern Arizona will take 15 years 
and $40,000,000 to complete. Labo- 
ratory Director Aden B. Meinel said 
the giant telescope project is now “in 
the conception stage,” but could be 
started “at a moment’s notice.”’ Ground 
will be broken near Tucson by mid- 
summer for a $3,100,000 observatory 
project, with two 16-inch scopes, plus 
36 and 84-inch telescopes later, Meinel 
announced.—Phoenix Gazette 
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Page Cost Set at $21,000,000... 

PAGE — The Glen Canyon Dam 
project community of Page will cost 
close to $21,000,000 to construct, the 
Bureau of Reclamation estimated. Ma- 
jor items include: permanent housing, 
$7,980,000; temporary housing, $4,- 
289,000; streets and sidewalks, $2,- 
637,000; water supply system, $1,283,- 
000; administration building, $726,- 
000; and warehouse, $566,000. — 
Arizona News 


e om o 
New Border Station at Parker... 
PARKER—A new border inspec- 
tion station recently was opened at 
Parker, a half mile from the Arizona- 
California border. The modern 20x28 
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foot structure replaces an antiquated 
8x10 foot building in use for many 
years. 
* e e 

Dam Claims Fourth Victim... 

PAGE—The death toll rose to four 
on the Glen Canyon Dam project when 
a construction worker was killed by a 
falling rock 1000 feet inside a water 
diversion tunnel. A second worker was 
hospitalized after being struck by the 
same rock.—Phoenix Gazette 

e« es @ 
CALIFORNIA 

Sheep Grazing Solution Asked... 

MOJAVE — Community organiza- 
tions in Mojave, Ridgecrest, Boron 
and Barstow have asked government 
agencies to curb sheep grazing in the 
desert area. Protests arose when this 
year’s bountiful wildflower crop was 
ruined in many areas by sheep. Kern 
County’s planning commission is study- 
ing a petition by Mojave residents to 
create a closed grazing area with a 
radius of eight miles around the com- 
munity.—Boron Enterprise 


e & e 
Billboard Law Passed .. . 

SAN BERNARDINO — Billboard 
control legislation was enacted by the 
San Bernardino Board of Supervisors. 
The measure is designed to limit the 
type, size and location of outdoor ad- 
vertising signs along freeways in the 
county. A state law, also regulating 
outdoor advertising, is limited to con- 
trols along landscaped freeways. The 
county will permit outdoor advertising 
signs of any kind within 500 feet of 
both sides of an existing business or 
commercial structure that is located 
within 125 feet of a freeway.—Barstow 
Printer-Review 


Land Added to Anza-Borrego Park 
BORREGO SPRINGS — The San 
Diego County Board of Supervisors 
decided to sell 7357 acres of privately 
owned tax delinquent land within the 
boundaries of the Anza-Borrego Des- 
ert State Park to the State. The county 
decision was protested by the San Di- 
ego Cattlemen’s Association and the 
County Tax Collector. The tax delin- 
quent land and other privately owned 
lands are needed for development of 
a “great desert park,” a State Beach 
and Parks Commission spokesman de- 
clared.—Los Angeles Times 





Book Manuscripts consiserea 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. Mr. Slocum, 489 Fifth Ave., N.¥., N.Y. 














y NATION’S LARGEST 
INDIAN EXPOSITION 
RODEO ® EXHIBITS 
AUGUST 14-17 
Write for Information 


Ceremonial Association 
Box 1029, Gallup, New Mexico 





1000 TRAVEL SCENES 
COLOR SLIDES 


FOR SOUR 


Y 
e VACATION RECORD 
S, 


To introduce readers of DESERT to our 
2”x2” COLOR SLIDES for home projec- 
tion, we are offering a FREE 20 page 
catalog and a FREE sample color slide. 
Travel, Science, Nature, National Parks 
and the southwest. Write today to — 


KELLY D. CHODA 
732 URSULA ST. AURORA 8, COLO. 











WESTERN MINING 


and INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


asth Anniversary 


Subscription Bonanza! 
Save 50% 


One year for only 


The West's most complete mining and 


industrial magazine — published for 
mining men, prospectors, rock 
hounds! Exclusive up-to-the-minute 
Washington reports, latest develop- 
ments from the field, plus complete 
pictorial coverage. 


Take advantage today of this 
anniversary subscription bonanza! 


Write for free sample copy. 


Western Mining and Industrial News 
P.O. Box 787, Sonora, California 








AUTHENTIC INDIAN JEWELRY, Nav- 
ajo rugs, Chimayo blankets, squaw boots, 
old Indian collection. Closed Tuesdays. 
Pow-Wow Indian Trading Post, 19967 
Ventura Blvd., East Woodland Hills, Cal. 


THREE FINE prehistoric Indian war arrow- 
heads $1. Flint scalping knife $1. Rare 
flint thunderbird $3. All for only $4. 
Catalog free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Ark. 


THE DESERT TRADING POST 


Classified Advertising in This Section Costs 12c a Word, $2.00 Minimum Per Issue 











BOOKS — MAGAZINES BARRY STORM—famed writer- -publisher- 
explorer “Thunder God’s Gold,” “Prac- 

OUT-OF-PRINT books at lowest prices! tical _Prospecting,” “Tales of the South- 
You name it—we find it! Western Ameri- west,” (see cardex files most libraries), 
cana, desert and Indian books a specialty. now has ready for publication: SALTON SEA. See us for acreage large 
Send us your wants. No obligation. In- THE MOUNTAINS and small. Also homesites and business 
ternational Bookfinders, Box 3003-D, THAT WERE GOD sites. Pon & Co., 711 N. Azusa Avenue, 
Beverly Hills, California. —fantastic factual story of Lost Peralta Azusa, California. 


and Lost Dutchman Mines, based upon ae — ‘ . ; 
author’s treasure hunting expeditions in MUST DISPOSE of these Goldfield, Nev- 
4-room house and five 


REAL ESTATE 


WESTERN ROAD MAP, including our 


catalog of 100 books on travel, Ameri- 
cana, wildlife and mineralogy. Made 
especially to help you route and enjoy 
your western travels. Free on request or 
with any Scenic Guide purchase; Arizona 
$1.00; California $1.50; Colorado $1.50; 
sont hy $1.50; Oregon $1.50; postpaid. 
Scenic Guides, Box 288, Susanville, Cal. 


HAVE REAL fun with desert gems, min- 
erals and rocks. The rockhounds’ how- 
to-do-it magazine tells how. One year 
(12 issues) only $3.00. Sample 25c. Gems 
and Minerals, Box 687-D, Mentone, Cal. 


WE WILL BUY Desert Magazine back 
issues in good condition that are mailed 
to us postpaid. Here is our price sched- 
ule: Nov. 37, $5; Apr. °38, $1; Aug. °38, 
$1; Sept. 38, $2; Jan. °39, $1; Feb. °39, 


$2; Feb. °50, 50c; and Jan. °55, 50c. 
Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. 


“SOLO BELOW”’—An 80-page book about 
a one-man trip through Baja California. 
Learn what kind of equipment needed— 
the best fishing spots—where to obtain 


“SELF - TAUGHT 


Arizona's sinister Superstition Mountains ada, properties: 


mining district and location of gold-bear- 
ing region verified by one rediscovered 
mine, relics, other actual evidence. Pop- 
ular-priced book considered capable mak- 
ing dozens to one profit on publication, 
national exploitation costs during 28 year 
copyright. Need 50 only copyright co- 
owners underwrite costs of $40 per 1 
100th co-ownership, payable $10 down, 
$10 monthly for three months. I operate 
deal, own 50/100ths, pay profits every 
six months. Publishing contract for actual 
copyright co-ownership sent on approval 
or upon receipt first payment. State 
number 1/100th co-ownerships wanted. 
Storm Publishing Associates, Box 74, In- 
yokern, California. 


SPANISH.” Practical 
exclusive method enables you to under- 
stand and be understood in short time. 
Twelve lessons on unbreakable records 
and text book $9 delivered. First print- 
ing 1945. Eva Maria G. deRobinson, 
Box 86, Long Beach, California. 


253 FTI. 


FOR SALE: 


cabins on 200-foot Highway 95 frontage 
—ideal motel site; 4-room house on two 
lots; three-lot parcel. Also must sell 
gold, silver, copper and sulphur mining 
claims. Moser, P. O. Box 176. 


FRONTING Highway 80, 297 
feet deep, 20x40 rock store building, 3 
room house, lights, gas, water. 15 miles 
west Weatherford, tie, on Brazas River. 
Price $5000, $2750 cash, balance terms. 
Suitable rock shop and curios. Thunder- 
bird Trading Post, Highway 80, Millsap. 
Texas. 


40 ACRES overlooking Salton Sea. Fine 


citrus land. $30,000. Ronald L. Johnson. 
Broker, Box 162, Thermal, California. 


5-room efficiency home. All 
modern conveniences. Completely and 
comfortably furnished, including TV 
Deep everlasting drilled well with electric 
pump. Concrete floor garage, chicken 
house. This beautiful 3'%-acre estate 
growing residential section on good coun- 
ty road, one mile to progressive city and 


state highway. School bus at door, and 
four-minute walk to best fishing. This 
perfect walk-in set-up at bargain cash 
price $7800. Owner: C. Hoppe, Route 
2, Berryville, Arkansas. 


WESTERN MERCHANDISE 


FREE CATALOG: Western wear, boots, 
saddles, leather supplies. Silver Spur, 
Box 1785-D22, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LADY GODIVA “The World’s_ Finest 
Beautifier.” For women who wish to 
become beautiful, for women who wish 
to remain beautiful. An outstanding des- 
ert cream. For information, write or call 
Lola Barnes, 963 N. Oakland, Pasadena 
6, Calif., or phone SYcamore 4-2378. 


ASSAYS. Complete, accurate, guaranteed. 
Highest quality spectrographic. Only $5 
per sample. Reed Engineering. 620 S. 
Inglewood Ave., Inglewood, California. 


GHOST TOWN ITEMS: Sun-colored glass, 
amethyst to royal purple; ghost railroads 
materials, tickets; limited odd items from 
camps of the 60s. Write your interest— 
Box 64-D, Smith, Nevada. 


MAKE DELICIOUS Rancho Cookies. No 

baking, no fussing. Your friends will love 
instructions SOc. Mrs. 
Rancho LaPaz, 


as and water, etc., $1.00 postpaid. Dept. 
=D.” AAA Publishing Caaseane, 345 “I” CLUBS — ORGANIZATIONS 

Street, San Bernardino, California. ARE YOU interested in prospecting for 
minerals, or rockhunting? Write for lit- 
erature to United Prospectors, 70112 E. 
Edgeware, Los Angeles, 26, California. 





TRUE OR FALSE ANSWERS 


Questions are on page 18 


MAPS 


SECTIONIZED COUNTY maps — San 
or $1.50; Riverside $1; Imperial, 

2—False. A _ mescal pit was for small $1, large $2; San Diego 50c; Inyo, 
roasting the buds of mescal or western half $1. 25. eastern half, $1.25: 
agave. Kern $1.25; other California counties 

3—True. $1.25 each. Nevada counties $1 each. 

4—False. Religious custom requires Topographic maps of all mapped western 
the Navajo hogan to open to areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 W. Third 
the east. St., Los Angeles, California. 

5—False. The Colorado Desert is ; . ; 
in Southern California. TREASURE MAP. Fifty lost mines, treas- 

6—False. The Hopi Indians make ures, and wrecks. History of each in- 
piki. cluded. $1. Prospector, 3915 Lamont, 

7—True. San Diego 9. 

8—False. Father Escalante was ex- 
ploring Utah about the same 
time De Anza was trekking to 
Monterey. 


1—False. The tarantula is com- 
paratively harmless. 


INDIAN GOODS 


P SELLING 100,000 Indian relics. 100 nice 
9—True, 10—True. 11—True. ancient arrowheads $25.00. Small grooved 
12—False. Ocotillo is of the genus stone tomahawk $2.00. Large grooved 

Fouqueria. stone tomahawk $3.00. Perfect spear- 
13—True. , head over 8 inches long $20.00. Flint 
i4—Falee. The blossom of agave is scalping knife $1.00. Indian skull $25.00. 
15 i. + ee ee Ancient water bottle from grave $7.00. 
5—False. Except in ra stances, 43 we 2 od. cae. » fur 

no one car out deciphered the List free. Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansa them. Secret 


Gas Verm ; Box 172, 

__ Geeewate Sent on the socks. FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo and ,cumeulen, Box’ 17 
I a. Ee ‘Il sink Zuni jewelry. Old pawn. Hundreds of 
18—False. Solid ironwood will sin fine old baskets, moderately priced, in PAN GOLD: $1 for 75 panning areas in 

am Wantr. : h h excellent condition. Navajo rugs, Chi- 25 California counties. Geological for- 
19—False. You would pass throug mayo homespuns, artifacts. A collector's mations, elevations, pertinent notes. Pan- 
e Oak Creek Canyon. paradise! Open daily 10 to 5:30, closed ning pans $2.75, $2.25. Leather nugget 
20—True. Mondays. Buffalo Trading Post, High- and dust poke $1. Fred Mark, Box 801, 
way 18, Apple Valley, California. Ojai, California. 
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DOLL COLLECTOR'S dream. 8” 
crochet in rayon thread, two tone or 
solid, pink, blue, yellow, green or white. 
Send 2nd choice. $2.75 plus 50c postage 
and handling. Money back guarantee. 
Help a handicapped help herself. Grand- 
ma Coon, P.O. Box 235, Henderson, Nev. 


FOR SALE: $300 Oremaster geiger counter 
used less than five hours—$100, or will 
trade for good tape recorder. Foltz Lock 
& Key Shop, 3255 Sanborn St., Phone 
NE 1-0384, Lynwood, California. 

1725 ANTIQUE 
Germany. For 
Box 767, 


on stand, 


violin for sale. Made in 
information write to: 
Torrington, Wyoming. 


Alabama Hills Park Opposed... 

LONE PINE—The Alabama Hills 
Association went on record against 
the proposed formation of a state park 
in the Alabamas. The action came at 
the group’s organizational meeting. 
The Association members voted in 
favor of promoting tourist business 
and increasing camping facilities in 
the Alabama Hills, but in voting 
against the state park idea they stressed 
their opposition to the possibility of 
residents being forced from their homes 
to make way for the park project.— 
Inyo Independent 


e e e 
Cibola Bridge Modified . 

CIBOLA — Two spans were re- 
moved from the controversial Cibola 
Bridge 20 miles south of Blythe, to 
provide a 20-foot-wide passageway. A 
temporary hinged span over the open- 
ing to allow continued use of the 
structure pending possible approval of 
permanent modifications, was expected 
to be in operation. The bridge was 
built last year by a group of farmers 
without approval of the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers.—Palo Verde Valley Times 


e e e 

Sheepmen Need Herders... 

FRESNO—Western sheepmen told 
a Congressional investigating commit- 
tee that Basque herders should be per- 
mitted to stay in this country at least 
five or six years. Few Americans are 
interested in the hard work and long 
periods of loneliness a sheepherder 
must put up with. The Basques at 
present can come to the United States 
only in limited quotas and they can 
stay but three years in most cases.— 
Phoenix Gazette 


e e oe 
Wildlife Preserve Planned... 
BLY THE—Plans to withdraw 44,- 
685 acres of public land in eastern 
Imperial County along the Colorado 
River were announced by the Bureau 
of Land Management. The land is to 
be used for a wildlife preserve —/m- 
perial Valley Weekly 
* * e 
NEVADA 
Burros Given Protection .. . 
HAWTHORNE — The Mineral 
County Sheriff was directed by the 
County Commissioners to extend pro- 
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tection to all wild burros and mus- 
tangs, in order to assure the conserva- 
tion of these creatures. The action 
followed the Commissioners’ denial of 
two applications to round up and 
brand wild burros in the county. The 
Commissioners’ decision was a victory 
for William J. Ford, resident of Tono- 
pah Junction, who vigorously opposed 
the granting of the burro permits.— 
Mineral County Independent 
e e e 

Pyramid Lake Gets Water... 

PYRAMID LAKE — About three- 
fourths of the water flowing through 
Reno in the Truckee River is making 
its way to Pyramid Lake. This report 
was hailed by conservationists, for the 
receding lake appears to be doomed 
by upstream irrigation projects.—Nev- 
ada State Journal 


e e * 

Proposed Park Study Asked... 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Legisla- 
tion has been introduced which pro- 
vides for the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate and report to Congress 
the advisability of establishing a na- 
tional park in the Wheeler Peak-Leh- 
man Caves area of the Snake Range 
in eastern Nevada. Investigation is to 
include findings on: national impor- 
tance of the proposed park; advisa- 
bility of authorizing livestock grazing, 
mining and hunting and fishing within 
the park area; and estimated total 
cost of establishing such a park. 

e e . 

Hoover Dam Plaque Unveiled 

HOOVER DAM—Unveiling of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers’ 
“Seven Wonders of America” plaque 
took place at Hoover Dam in mid- 
April. The ceremony was accompan- 
ied by a reunion of engineers, “con- 
struction stiffs,” and others who took 
part in the building of the dam. Started 
in 1931, Hoover Dam was completed 
in 1936.—Yuma Sun 
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Range Condition Good... 

CARSON CITY — Nevada range 
feed condition is 80 percent of the 
long-range normal—but seven percent 
better than the average for the past 
10 years. Cattle condition is 84 per- 
cent of normal—four percent better 
than at the same time last year; and 
sheep condition also is 84 percent of 
normal, unchanged from last year.— 
Wells Progress 

e e e 

Recreation Plans Outlined... 

RYE PATCH DAM—Plans for the 
construction of a boat dock for fisher- 
men and water skiers, a beach for 
swimming and sun bathing, and picnic 
facilities recently were disclosed for 
Rye Patch Dam. The dam is in the 
Winnemucca-Lovelock area. Work on 
a road to the proposed dock site al- 
ready is underway.—Humboldt Star 


NEW MEXICO 


Road May Open Gila Area... 
SILVER CITY — An anticipated 
speed-up in forest road work as an 
anti-recession step may lead to the 
construction of a road into the heart 
of the vast Gila Wilderness Area in 
southwest New Mexico. At present, 
a conventional car can travel from 
Silver City to within 19 miles of the 
Gila Cliff Dwellings National Monu- 
ment. From there, in good weather, 
jeeps can negotiate the trail all the 
way to the monument. It is this stretch 
which some Silver City people have 
long advocated being built into a road. 
—Graham County Guardian 





KENT FROST JEEP TRIPS 

Into the Famous Utah Needles Area 
Junction of the Green and Colorado rivers; 
Indian and Salt creeks; Davis, Lavender, 
Monument, Red, Dark and White canyons; 
Dead Horse and Grand View points; Hoven- 
weep and Bridges national monuments 
3-day or longer trips for 2-6 person parties 
—$25 daily per person. Includes sleeping 
bags, transportation, guide service, meals. 











Write KENT FROST, Monticello, Utah. 
OUT OF THE PAST 
Arrowhead Jewelry! 


© ¥~ A “Lost” art revived! Earrings 


& we Large, medium, small, $2 pair 
bsidian black color. Matching 
ace 18” chain, $1.50. Bole 
head, leather 
Order Now 
making in- 
trated com 
t 1. (Dealers Inquire.) 
€ HIEF BLACKHAWK 
Box 564-DM, Kennewick, Wash 


Looking for a PUBLISHER? 


Do you have a book-length manuscript you 
would like to have published? Learn about 
our unusual plan whereby your book can be 
published, promoted and distributed on a 
professional basis. We consider all types of 
work—fiction, biography, poetry, scholarly 
and religious books, etc. New authors wel- 
come. For more information, write for valu- 
able booklet D. It’s free 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
6253 Hollywood Blivd., Holly weed 28, Calif. 
Main Office: New York 1, N.Y. 


ge arrow 
ette rd. $1.50 
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Visas daly sdo ple LJ» 
MOROCCO MAGIC! 


Direct from 
Tangier 
Camel 

* Saddle 
Full range 
of Colors 


NOW ONLY 


$27.95 


PREPAID 


“Ship of the Desert” Camel Saddle. h 
TV seat, footstool for Den, Living 
Room or Patio. Blends with any decor. 

_ Brass bell & studs, rubber-tipped leg 
Cushions covered in Moroce an aan p- 
aie Red, dark lime 

— canary yellow, natural beige and white 
FRAMES: black, blond, mahogany or 
tw white. 6 to 8 weeks delivery. Ht. 18", ° 
W. 16", L. 26%". Pay postman $1.60 
import duty (cannot be prepaid ). 
Check or money order. No C.O.D.’s 
DESERT HOUSE 
P.O. BOX 802 Apple Valley, Calif. D1 


Sas} daly (so ple Leo 


green, green, 





Historic Site To Be Studied .. . 


LAS CRUCES—The National Park 
Service’s survey of historic sites and 
buildings will include the historic per- 
iod and events associated with Old 
Mesilla. Last July Las Cruces city 
officials asked the Park Service to con- 
sider designating Old Mesilla as a 
national historical site. Mesilla Plaza 
was made a state monument in Sep- 
tember.—Las Cruces Citizen 

” e * 
Kiva Restoration Scheduled .. . 

ESPANOLA—Santa Clara Pueblo 
Indians plan to excavate and restore 
a kiva at the abandoned prehistoric 
cliff city of Puye. The ruins, protected 
by the Indians for years, are an im- 
portant and fascinating archeological 
site. The 20-foot-in-diameter circular 
sunken kiva will be roofed, and visit- 
ors will make the descent to its floor 
by means of the traditional ladder. 
The restored kiva will be open to the 
general public.—Grants Beacon 

e e ® 


Archeologists Busy at Dam Site... . 

NAVAJO DAM SITE—The New 
Mexico Laboratory of Anthropology, 
working with several other agencies, 
is gathering archeological information 
in the northern New Mexico areas 


destined to become inundated by the 
proposed Navajo Dam reservoir or re- 
lated irrigation canals. So far, the 
scientists have found evidence that 
man has been in the area since 1850 
B.C. The region behind the dam site 
was Classified as an “important arche- 
ological area,” holding clues to the 
history of the Southwest.—New Mexi- 
can 
o * o 


UTAH 

Scientists Visit Glen Canyon... 

GLEN CANYON — University of 
Utah anthropologists made a_ 150- 
mile boat trip down the Colorado 
River as part of a long-range project 
to salvage remains of prehistoric dwel- 
lers from the area that eventually will 
be submerged by waters of Glen Can- 
yon Dam. Purpose of the trip was to 
pick several sites for excavation this 
summer. These will be selected from 
nearly 50 promising locations staked 
out by survey parties last year. Four 
salvage crews will then dig into these 
cliff dwellings during the summer.— 
Salt Lake Tribune 

* o a 

L.D.S. Membership Rises .. . 

SALT LAKE CITY—A member- 
ship increase of 71,583 during 1957 
was reported by the Church of Jesus 





photographer 


COlit 


of the desert. 


$3 each will be paid. 


desert Southwest. 
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Picture-of-the-Month Contest... 


The high desert vacation season 
amateur or professional 
film the record of an open land bathed in bright sunshine and long 
shadows, Indian ceremonials, wildlife, and outdoor fun. 
outlet for the best of your work is Desert Magazine’s monthly photo 
contest. Only requirement for subject matter is that your pictures be 


Entries for the June contest must be sent to the Desert Magazine 
office, Palm Desert, California, and postmarked not later than June 18. 
Winning prints will appear in the August issue. Pictures which arrive 
too late for one contest are held over for the next month. First prize is 
$10; second prize $5. For non-winning pictures accepted for publication 


HERE ARE THE RULES 
1—Prints must be black and white, 5x7 or larger, on glossy paper. 


2—Each photograph submitted should be fully labeled as to subject, time and 
place. Also technical data: camera, shutter speed, hour of day, etc. 


3—PRINTS WILL BE RETURNED WHEN RETURN POSTAGE IS ENCLOSED. 
4—Entries must be in the Desert Magazine office by the 20th of the contest month. 


5—Contests are open to both amateur and professional photographers. 
Magazine requires first publication rights only of prize winning pictures. 


6—Time and place of photograph are immaterial, except that it must be from the 


7—Judges will be selected from Desert's editorial staff, and awards will be made 
immediately after the close of the contest each month. 


Address All Entries to Photo Editor 


begins in June, and for the 
- this means capturing on 


An excellent 


Desert 
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Christ of Latter-day Saints. The re- 
port, read at the 128th annual church 
conference in April, showed a total 
church membership as of December 
31, 1957, of 1,488,314. The church 
expenditures totaled $58,145,863 dur- 
ing the year—$12,100,000 for mis- 
sions and missionary work; $21,600,- 
QOO ward and stake buildings and 
activities; $2,200,000 construction and 
operation of temples; $10,400,000 
church schools; $6,200,000 welfare; 
$1,500,000 Genealogical Society; $2,- 
000,000 general administration.—Salt 
Lake Tribune 


Poison Weed Kills Sheep... 
DELTA — Over 200 sheep were 
dead from eating halogeton, a poison- 
ous weed which has spread through 
the area in abundance. The losses 
were sustained by a herd moving to 
the shearing grounds behind another 
herd. The lead animals had eaten or 
trampled most of the good feed, and 
the sheep following turned to the hal- 
ogeton. Only hungry sheep will eat 
the weed.—Millard County Chronicle 


Flaming Gorge Dam Start Seen... 
FLAMING GORGE—Awarding of 
the contract for the construction of 
Flaming Gorge Dam is anticipated by 
June 30. The Senate has requested 
that the unobligated balance of funds 
already appropriated for the Flaming 
Gorge unit of the Upper Colorado 
River Project be used to let the prime 
contract for the dam during the pres- 
ent fiscal year.—Green River Star 





You'll want to keep those 


MAPS 


which appear each month in 
Desert Magazine—maps which 
will be your guide on many de- 
lightful excursions into the great 
desert playground. 


Attractive loose-leaf binders em- 
bossed in gold not only will 
preserve the maps, but will be 
a beautiful addition to your 
home book-shelf. Each binder 
holds 12 copies. Easy to insert, 
they open flat. 


Mailed postpaid for 


$2.50 
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Window Rock, Arizona... 

The Navajo Tribal Council rejected 
26 offers from oil companies to lease 
its lands in Utah and Arizona. Six- 
teen other bids made during bonus 
sales of drilling rights during January 
and February also were pending for 
possible rejection. Total area involved 
in the 26 rejected offers was 57,515 
acres, and bonus money to be returned 
to the oil firms as not being sufficiently 
high amounted to $949,402. Mohawk 
Petroleum Co., one of the firms in- 
volved, protested the rejection as “ar- 
bitrary and unfair.” A Mohawk offi- 
cial asked the council if the bid would 
have been rejected if a dry hole—in- 
stead of a producing well—had been 
drilled in the tract offsetting the one 
Mohawk bid on.—Salt Lake Tribune 

e e 3. 
Clarkdale, Arizona... 

The American Cement Company 
of Los Angeles was awarded a con- 
tract for 3,000,000 barrels of Portland 
cement to build Glen Canyon Dam 
on the Colorado River in northern 
Arizona. American Cement’s low bid 
was for $9,741,000 or $3.2473 a bar- 


rel. The Los Angeles firm proposes 
to supply the cement from a new mill 
to be constructed at Clarkdale. Mean- 
while, the company announced that 
its subsidiary, Riverside Cement Com- 
pany, has begun a $5,800,000 crush- 
ing and storage system at its Oro 


Grande, California, plant. The new 
system will replace present facilities 
which were termed inadequate. 

e e e 
Tonopah, Nevada... 

Treatment of ore at the Silver Peak 
Mill is underway, the United States 
Mining and Milling Corporation said. 
The Silver Peak Mill, formerly known 
as the Bruhi, is using the cyanidation 
process, and has complete facilities to 
reduce ore to the bullion state. A 
flotation system is being added.—To- 
nopah Times-Bonanza 





$$$ TREASURE $$$ 


New transistor metal detector finds lost or 
hidden treasure, coins, gold, silver, jewelry, 
relics. Profitable hobby New underwater 
metal detector detects sunken ships, out- 
board motors, 
etc., in 300 ft. 
of salt or fresh 
water Oper- 
ates from a 
boat. Scintilla- 
tion counter. 
Free catalog. 
GARDINER 
ELECTRONICS 
Derr. 9 
2545 E. INDIAN 


SCHOOL ROAD 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 





Lovelock, Nevada .. . 

Increased shipment of iron ore to 
Japan was announced by the Mineral 
Materials Company. Five thousand 
tons—or 100 carlots—are going to 
the Port of Stockton weekly for trans- 
portation overseas. — Lovelock Re- 
view-Miner 

e e e 


San Juan County, Utah... 

Texas-Zinc Minerals Corporation 
reported 750,000 yards of overburden 
has been removed from the Happy 
Jack Mine in White Canyon, San Juan 
County. The Property is now fully 
prepared for mining of the uranium 
ore by the open pit method. Ore from 
the mine will be loaded onto trucks 
and hauled 72 miles to the Texas-Zinc 
uranium mill at Mexican Hat.—Salr 
Lake Tribune 


Salt Lake City... 

The place to look for economically 
valuable nonferrous metals or mineral- 
ized areas in Utah is within two miles 
of intrusive aphanitic porphyry of in- 
termediate-to-acid composition. This 
is the finding of Prof. Bronson String- 
ham, head of the University of Utah's 
Department of Mineralogy, who has 
been conducting research into the de- 
velopment of a practical guide to 
greatly narrow the target area in the 
search for gold, silver, lead, zinc, cop- 
per, mercury, uranium and molybde- 
num deposits. Stringham’s theory, de- 
veloped on statistical evidence, should 
be accurate in about 86 percent of the 
cases where such porphyry “plugs” 
come to the surface, he estimated. 





Comparison Mineral Specimens 
64 different 1” specimens, only $6.00 ppd. 
Send for FREE details on above offer, 
PLUS 64 other 1” specimens, all available 
at 10 for $1.00! 
California customers add 4% sales tax 
MINERAIS UNLIMITED 
1724 University Avenue, Dept. D 
Berkeley 3, California 











The “Snooper” Geiger counter—model 108 
The “Lucky Strike’ Geiger counter—Model 
The “Professional” Geiger Counter—Model 
The “Special Scintillator’—Model 117 
The “Deluxe” Scintillator—Model 111B 


Model NH—Operates on 110 AC only 


With No. 303 case and batteries 
With No. 404 case and batteries 


’ 


“Uranium Color Photo Tone’ 
“Uranium Prospectors Hand Book" 
“Popular Prospecting’ by H. C. Dake 


“Minerals for Atomic Energy” by Nininger 
“Let's Go Prospecting’ by Edward Arthur 


Mineral Hardness Test Set 
Radiassay—Uranium Test Kit a 
Mercury—Detector Fluorescent Screen 
Scheelite Fluorescent Analyzer 


Prospectors Picks (not polished) 
Prospectors Picks (polished) 
12” Diameter Steel Gold Pan 
16” Diameter Steel Gold Pan 


3632 West Slauson Ave., Dept. D 





Prospectors’ Headquarters 


GEIGER COUNTERS AND SCINTILLATORS 


106C 
107C 


ULTRA-VIOLET MINERALIGHTS 


Model M12—Operates on batteries only—with battery 
Model SL-2537—Operates on batteries or 110 AC 


BOOKS 


“Prospecting with a Geiger Counter” by Wright 


“The Uranium and Fluorescent Minerals” by H. C. Dake 


“Uranium, Where It Is and How to Find It" by Proctor and Hyatt 


MAPS 
Map and Geology (Uranium and Mineral Districts of California) 
Map of Kern County (New Section and Township) 
Map Uranium and Minerals (The Nine Southwest States) 
Book and Map “Gems and Minerals of California’ by McAllister 
Book and Map “Lost Mines and Treasures of the Southwest" 


OTHER SUPPLIES 


Fluorescent Mineral Set—10 Specimens—boxed 
Mineral Specimen Boxes (35 named Minerals). 


All prices F.O.B. Los Angeles 
Add 4% Sales Tax if you live in California 
Member of American Gem & Mineral Suppliers Association 


ALLEN LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Open Monday evening until 9:00 


$ 29.95 
99.50 
149.50 
299.50 
495.00 


without case and batteries 


Vadis = 


los Angeles, Calif. 
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Rochester Mining District, Nevada 

Metals Exploration Company has 
begun taking out cinnabar ore from 
the Simpson and Stackhouse Mine in 
Dry Gulch. The mine is in the Roches- 
ter District on the opposite side of 
the Humboldt Range from the famous 
silver camp. The project is described 
as exploratory. — Lovelock Review- 
Miner 

. e e 
Four Corners Area... 

The U.S. Public Health Service is 
conducting studies to determine 
whether the uranium mining industry 
is discharging dangerous amounts of 
radioactive wastes into western 
streams. The investigation is being 
concentrated in the Four Corners Area 





EXPLORE FOR TREASURE! 
Find gold. silver. coins. ee 
r s! M SCOPE Treasure-Me 

rs. G inteed proven pe - 

\ce. Transistors. Fiberglas 

cases lightweight Also Geiger 

scintillation counters, minera 

lights. Free catalog. Easy terms 

FISHER RESEARCH LAB., Inc. 
Dept. D-1, Palo Alto, Calif. 


INERALOG 


Offers unlimited o; seeonty for rock collector or Ura- 
nium prospector. Make it your career or hobby. We train 
you at home. Diploma course, Send for Free Catalog. 


MINERAL SCIENCE INSTITUTE 


Desk 7 + 159 E. Ontario + Chicago 11 





where New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona 
and Utah meet. Radioactive wastes 
are discharged in water which is used 
in the “wet flow” method of extracting 
uranium in which water is used to turn 
uranium into soluble form. — New 
Mexican 
cm * a 

Washington, D. C.... 

A simple and accurate method of 
using X-ray equipment to analyze rare 
earth ores and metals was disclosed 
by the Bureau of Mines. The new 
technique makes it possible to analyze 
40 samples for seven elements in one 
day, compared with the old method 
which allowed the analysis of a dozen 
samples per week. High-energy X-rays 
cause the atoms of the rare earth sam- 
ples to re-emit fluorescent X-rays 
which are characteristic of the elements 
in the sample. 

& + a 


Washington, D. C.... 

The AEC announced a program of 
increased uranium purchasing, but re- 
peated its past warning to the industry 
against Over-expansion of uranium 
production facilities. The AEC said 
the limited expansion of uranium pur- 
chasing will provide an additional 
market for ore reserves developed 
prior to November 1, 1957.—Hum- 
boldt Star 





MORE ACCURATE, 


Compton Rock Shop 


+ Battery test switch 

e Head phones with clear signal 
e Great sensitivity 
e One nob control 
it's the first METAL DETECTOR designed SPE- 
CIFICALLY for detecting placer gold, nuggets, and other small metal 
objects. Depth range 7 feet—comes complete, ready to use. 
MODEL 27—instructions included 

MODEL 711—with 21 ft. depth range 


e Low cost operation 
e Easiest of all to operate 


$110.00 
$138.50 





1405 S. Long Beach Blvd. 
NEwmark 2-9096 





MINERALIGHT—Complete line from $14.95 up to 
Send for Complete Information 


VISIT OUR NEW MINERAL DEPARTMENT, stocked with many out- 
standing specimens, including native wire silver from Honduras, S. A. 


LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES—TOOLS—GEMS—JEWELRY 
CHEMICAL KITS, MORTARS & PESTLES—PICKS—BOOKS—ETC. 


FOR THE WOOD WORKING HOBBYIST WE NOW STOCK A 
COMPLETE LINE OF ATLAS AND PORTER CABLE POWER TOOLS 
(buy from an experienced wood worker) 


Compton Rock Shop 


Open Friday Evenings 


$114.00 


3 blocks south of Olive 
Compton, California 








Vernal, Utah... 

A multi-million dollar research lab- 
oratory to find economical ways of ex- 
tracting liquids from oil shale beds of 
Utah and Colorado will be built in 
Salt Lake City by The Texas Company. 
Texaco holds vast acreages of oil shale 
land in the Piceance Creek area of 
Colorado. Other oil companies, nota- 
bly Union Oil Co. of California, are 
working on the oil shale in an effort 
to find a low cost way of extracting 
the kerogen from the shale.—Vernal 
Express 

e e e 
Dayton, Nevada... 

Sierra Pacific Power Company has 
requested from the Bureau of Land 
Management a permit to prospect for 
coal in the area directly south of Day- 
ton and east of Carson Valley. The 
utility company plans to determine if 
coal in the region, mined in Comstock 
days, could be utilized as a source of 
power. Modern mining techniques 


may make it feasible to mill the low- 
grade coal.—Humboldt Star 


Salt Lake City... 

Lisbon Uranium Corporation of Salt 
Lake City has delivered the richest 
single truck load of uranium ore in 
the history of the American mining 
industry in a bid for the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s coveted “high 
grade” bonus. On the basis of pre- 
liminary assay, the ore runs nearly 22 
percent U308. It was delivered on 
the day the 10-year-old $10,000 AEC 
bonus offer expired. The high grade 
ore shipped in a single truck was 
equal in potential energy to several 
million tons of coal.—Salt Lake Trib- 
une 

. * * 


Barstow, California .. . 

With the first load of manganese 
ore from 52 miles beyond Baker arriv- 
ing for processing, the historic Water- 
man Mill came to life. The mill is 
situated in the hills above Highway 
466 west of Barstow. Originally, it 
processed silver ore mined at the Wat- 
erman Mine.—Barstow Printer-Review 


Next time— 
take MINERALIGHT along 
—and have some real fun on field trips 


You see rocks and minerals at their 
fascinating best only when you 
view them under the magic of ultra- 
violet fluorescence. Take along 
MINERALIGHT every time you hit the 
road. You'll do more, see more, 
have more fun—learn 

more, too. Don’t miss 

the displays at your 

mineral dealer 

and at DISNEYLAND. 

Write for information. 
Ultra-Violet 

ranueta, inc. 


Dept. 
San eabriel, Calif 
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California Federation Plans 
San Bernardino 'Gem Fiesta’ 


Delegates, guests and show visitors will 
gather in San Bernardino on June 20-22 
for the 19th annual convention and giant 
“1958 Gem and Mineral Fiesta” of the 
California Federation of Mineralogical So- 
cieties. 

Free programs and slide showings, field 
trips including one to the famed Crestmore 
Quarry, working displays, historical collec- 
tion of lapidary equipment, technique dem- 
onstrations, dealer booths, and many special 
displays are planned for the Orange Show 
Grounds event. 

Show hours are 10 a.m. to I1 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, the 20th and 2Ist, 
and 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. on Sunday, the 22nd. 
Special recognition will be paid to Kenneth 
Garner on Friday and Charles Knowlton 
on Saturday. Sunday will be Presidents 
and Past Presidents (of both the Federation 
and the host society) Day. 

Banquet tickets can be obtained from 
Lucile Hilbig, 1764 Garden Drive, San 
Bernardino. For general information con- 
tact Chairman George Nash, Rt. 1, Box 
310, Redlands. 


MIDWEST SOCIETIES TO 
MEET IN DOWNERS GROVE 


A field trip to the famous Mazon Creek 
fossil area will highlight the June 19-22 
Midwest Federation of Mineralogical and 
Geological Societies’ convention and show 
at Downers Grove, Illinois. The Mazon 
excursion takes place on Sunday the 22nd. 

The convention banquet is scheduled for 
Saturday evening the 21st at 6:30 p.m. 
Host society is the Earth Science Club of 
Northern Illinois. 

Planned are 30 dealer booths, society and 
individual exhibits, free movie and color 
slide showings, and special exhibits. Single 
day admission is 50c, four day registration, 
$1.25. For further information, write to 
4729 Prince St., Downers Grove, Illinois. 

These shows also are 
scheduled: 

May 30-June 1—Brookings, Oregon. Mt. 

Emily Gem and Mineral Club. 

May 31-June 1—Price, Utah. Castle Valley 

Gem Society. 


early summer 





Annual 
CENTRAL OREGON 
GEM & MINERAL SHOW 
Deschutes Geology Club, host 
JULY 4-5-6 
Being held in conjunction with the famed 
MIRROR POND NIGHT WATER PAGEANT 


on scenic Deschutes River 


Bend Armory—Bend, Oregon 
Air conditioned shows 
“Bend the Beautiful Beckons”’ 








June 7-8—Grand Junction, Colorado. Gem 
and Mineral Club’s show at Lincoln 
Park Auditorium. 

June 14-15—Pueblo, Colorado. 
Trail Gem and Mineral Show. 

June 20-22—Medford, Oregon. Roxy Ann 
Gem and Mineral Club’s sixth annual 
show. 

June 26-28—Kalama, Washington. Cathla- 
pootle Gem Club and Kalama Minera- 
logical Society. 

June 28-29 — Salem, Oregon. 
Agate and Mineral Society’s 
Keizer Auditorium. 

July 4-6—Bend, Oregon. Deschutes Geol- 
ogy Club’s second annual show. 

July 19-20—Paradise, California. Gem and 
Mineral Club. 

July 26-27 — Fallon, Nevada. Lahontan 
Gem and Mineral Club’s Third Annual 
Nevada Gem and Mineral Show. 

July 26-27 — Oceanlake, Oregon. North 
Lincoln Agate Society’s 16th annual show. 

July 26-27—Crescent City, California. Del 
Norte Rockhounds. 

eee 
Here is an easy way to break stones to 
size preparatory to tumbling them. Cut 
slots on a trim saw about where the break 
is desired. These slots should be shallow 
on smaller rocks, deeper on larger ones 

Then place a thin untempered steel chisel 

in the groove and strike a quick blow with 

a light machine hammer.—The Voice 


Santa Fe 


Willamette 
show at 


GEM STONE WAS ONCE 
IMPORTANT COLOR SOURCE 


Lazuli, one of Nature’s most beautiful 
stones, has captured the colors of the pea- 
cock’s tail. Now used only for jewelry and 
small art objects, before the advancement 
of chemistry it was essential to the artist’s 
palette. The old masters of Europe ground 
its colors to make paint. 

Ultramarine blue was 
rich blue of lapis lazuli. 
was made from the greens. A pale color, 
ultramarine ash, was made from the la- 
zuli powder after the vivid colors had been 
extracted.—Pseudomorph 


made from the 
Ultramarine green 





Or are you starting yours? YOU 
SHOULD SEE what GRIEGER’'S 
have to offer you in Jewelry 
Parts, Gem Cutting Equipment, 
Jewelry Tools and Gems. 


DEALER CATALOGS FREE! 


GRIEGER'S, INC. offers you the 
benefits of our success (25 years 
of it). We show YOU HOW to 
MAKE PROFITS. Grieger's have 
over 3,000 items of merchandise 
in 400 different categories for 
you. 


JUST WRITE: ‘Please SEND 
ME DEALER INFORMATION.” 


1633 E. WALNUT ST. 
PASADENA 68 
CALIFORNIA 














full disk gaskets of high density neoprene. 


parts are available at small additional cost 


Dept. D-12 





No wonder the new Hillquist 


Tumbler is so easy to clean. 


The most exciting design in years; features found in no other tumbler 
barrel is a snap; just flip the tension catches. A perfect seal is insured because the ends have 
The 8” hexagonal barrel 
years, gives perfect results on 5 to 12 pounds of material 
operation a neoprene lined barrel is available for just $2.50 extra. The rubber covered % 
steel shafts are double driven to eliminate drag and wear. 
slotted angle steel, has exceptional rigidity and strength and because it is not welded it may 
be converted to a two or three barrel unit with ease 
and extra 
reasonably priced. Send a postcard for your free catalog 


LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT CO.., 
1545 West 49th Street 


Look! 


BOTH ENDS COME OFF! 


Re-assembling the 


guaranteed for 2 full 
And if you want whisper quiet 


The heavy duty frame, made of 


The conversion 


vores we SPP SO 


Less Motor 


neoprene lined 
$2.50 extra 


INC. 
Seattle 7, Wash. 














PETRIFIED WOOD from the Pinto Moun- 
tains, Mexico. 3000-4000 pounds. Also 


G 7 m m A b T ADVERTISING RATE several hundred pounds banded rhyolite 
i from same area. Hundreds of pounds of 
12¢ a word . . . Minimum $2.00 gem quality wood and many, many ex- 
cellent specimens. Suitable for objects 
d’art, jewelry, and still plenty left to face 
BOOKS - MAGAZINES FACETED STONES, cabochons, carved a fireplace or barbecue. Will trade all 
VE REAL FUN with desert ge stones, etc. Drop us a postcard for free for a good, serviceable house trailer. 
— sis deel etal The 7 ie he neal price list. R. Berry & Co., 5040 Corby Contact M. Milella, 604 Adams Ave., El 
erals and rocks. e rockhound’s how-to- St.. Omaha 4, Nebraska. Centro, California. 
do-it magazine tells how. One year (12 s 
issues) only $3.00. Sample 25c. Gems TRAIT ; . ee ; WE ARE MINING every day. Mojave 
and Minerals, Box 687-D, Mentone, Calif. ATT ENT ION DEAI ERS ,and novelty Desert agate, jasper and palm _ wood, 
stores: “Baroque Jewelry” — earrings, shipped mixed 100 pounds $10.50 F.O.B 
THE BOOK of Mineral Photographs, 118 necklaces, key chains, lariats, cufflinks sat ol ad ante pent a ifleine 
pages, octavo, over one hundred pages and baroques by the pound; also pol- 41492 Hichw: ; - ? “df 
: : : : hx 21423 Highway 66, R.F.D. 1, Barstow, 
of excellent illustrations of fine minerals ished thundereggs, petrified wood, snow- California. 
and rocks with descriptions. Indexed. flake obsidian—ready for resale. Write : Pe 
$1.68 postpaid. B. M. Shaub, 159 Elm for wholesale prices now. Roy’s Rock 
Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. Shop, Box 133, Trinidad, California. DEALERS 


CUT - POLISHED - TUMBLED GEMS VISIT GOLD PAN Rock Shop. Beautiful 
CUTTING MATERIALS sphere material, gems, mineral specimens, 


LARGE VARIETY mixed tumbled stone choice crystals, gem materials, jewelry, 
—Tigereye, agates, obsidian, palm root, DINOSAUR BONE. Gem quality colorful baroques, etc. Over 100 tons of material 
quartz. 40-60 stones in pound—only $4. alone hii is S0c to select from. John and Etta James, 
Cash or money orders, tax paid. Sid’s Cae proprietors, 2020 N. Carson Street, Car- 
Originals, Route 1, Box 369, Beaumont, son City, Nevada. 

California. : 











agatized, jasperized, opalized bone 
pound. Also beautiful red lace agate $1 
pound. Postage extra. Gene Stephen, 
Route 2, Grand Junction, Colorado. DESERT ROCKS. woods. jewelry. Resi- 
GENUINE TURQUOISE: Natural color, alec ails ; dence rear of shop. Rockhounds wel- 
blue and bluish green, cut and polished TURQUOISE—Exceptionally clean Ameri- come, Mile west on U.S. 66. McShan’s 
cabochons — 25 carats (5 to 10 stones can water-worn nuggets in pure undyed Gen Shop and Desert Museum. P.O. 
according to size) $3.50 including tax, natural colors and higrade solids. $5 Box 22. Needles. California 
postpaid in U.S.A. Package 50 carats (10 brings your choice postpaid 150 grams wie ; wi 
to 20 cabochons) $6.15 including tax, “good” or 125-g. “better” or 100-g. “best.” ROCKS—opposite West End Air Base, ag- 
postpaid in U.S.A. Elliott Gem & Mineral Desertgems, Macatawa, Michigan. ate. woods, minerals, books, local infor- 
Shop, 235 E. Seaside Blvd., Long Beach mation. No mail orders please. Iron- 
2, California OPALS, DEEP RED, blue, green, golden, wood Rock Shop, Highway 60-70 West 
FIRE AGATE from new field. Field run flashing in all colors of the rainbow. of Blythe, California. 


tumbled $6.00 Ib. Some have plumes or direct from the mine, 15 for $5.00. 10 


feathers. Selected rough fire agate $4.00 ringsize stones, (opal, amethyst, | etc.) EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES 


lb. Rough piece ground exposing fire ground and polished, ready to set $5.00. 
$3.50 up. Fire agate sets $10.00 up. sewage _Sanmiguel d’Allende, Guana- ILTRA VIOLET 
Tumbled agate, jasper, chalcedony, etc., juato, Mexico. 
from southern New Mexico, $3.00 Ib. 
Minimum order 2 Ibs. You pay postage. 
Please send checks or money orders with 
order to: Marshall Kuykendall, Box 576, 
Lordsburg, New Mexico. 


lamps for spectacular 
mineral fluorescence from $14.50. Free 


: —— . . . : brochure. Radiant Ultra Violet Products, 
TURQUOISE FOR SALE. Turquoise in the manufacturer, DM, Cambria Heights 11, 


rough priced at from $5 to $50 a pound. — re 
Royal Blue Mines Co., Tonopah, Nevada. New York. 
_ : ; ; BEFORE YOU BUY any lapidary equip- 
: ‘ = : BLUE ARIZONA vein agate. 100 pounds ment, send a postcard for cur new price 
OPALS AND SAPPHIRES direct from $25. Also colorful assortment tumbled lists on all types of lapidary equipment 
Australia. Special — this month’s best stones to l-inch size from Nevada’s El and supplies. See how we can save you 
buy: cut opals ready for mounting: 6 Dorado Mountains. $2 pound, 5 pound freight costs, etc. R. B. Berry & Co. 
solid white red opals, 6 black opal doub- minimum order. Postpaid. Napier, 20- 5040 Corby St.. Omaha 4. Nebraska. 
lets, 6 transparent green opals. 18 gems 472 Harvard Ave., Hayward, California. ‘ 
together over 30 carats airmailed for ” DISC DRY sanding cloth. 220, 320. 6 
$18. Send personal check, international COLORADO MINERAL specimens, cut- for $1. Postpaid. Stop at our yard for 
money order, bank draft. Free 16 page ting and tumbling materials. Send 2 cent supplies. Jewelry. Rocks. Pollard, Rt. 
list of all Australian Gemstones. Austra- stamp for list and terms. Dealers please 2, El Cajon, California. East on 80. 
lian Gem Trading Co., 49 Elizabeth write for wholesale list. John Patrick, ; rset ee f 
Street, Melbourne, Australia. Idaho Springs, Colorado. BOLA AND JEWELRY finding price list. 
Compare our prices before you buy. 
Please include 10c to cover cost of mail- 
ing. Dealers send resale number for 
Hh . wholesale list. The Hobby Shop, Dept. 
ewe ptr The Gifts DM, P.O. Box 753, 1310 Elgin Street, 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


g * 
You ve Seen Looking For! NOTICE ROCKHOUNDS! — Hand-forged 


one piece polished steel prospecting picks, 


Petrified Wood. Moss Agate, Chrysocolla $4 each postpaid in U.S.A. Ray Flarty, 
Turquoise, Jade and Jasper Jewelry Box 160, Nederland, Colorado. 


HAND MADE IN STERLING SILVER —_— 
Bracelets, Rings, Necklaces, Earrings ERALS - FOSS 


and Brooches 12 POUNDS OF beautiful Colorado min- 
SPECIALLY SELECTED STONES WITH eral specimens, $8.00 prepaid. Ask fo: 


list of others. Jack the Rockhound, P. O 
CHOICE COLORS AND PICTURES Box 245, Carbondale, Colorado. 





Write for Folder With Prices ARIZONA MINERALS: Six _representa- 


9 tive specimens from Arizona’s fabulous 
ELLIOTT’S GEM SHOP copper country. $1.65 postpaid. Rocks, 


Post Office Box 3314, Lowell, Arizona. 

235 East Seaside Blvd. long Beach 2, California 
Across from West End of Municipa! GREEN GARNETS from Mexico. While 
Auditorium Grounds they last, a full pound of green garnet 
, crystal specimens from Mexico for $3 
Hours 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Daily Except Monday pp. R. Berry, 5040 Corby St., Omaha 4, 


Nebraska. 











DESERT MAGAZINE 








FOSSILS. 12 different for $2. Other prices , : 
on request. Will buy, sell or trade. Mu- FEDERATION STUDIES RE ng ny hn 
seum of Fossils, Clifford H. Earl, P. O. FIELD TRIP PLEDGE GEMSTONE JEWELRY 


Box 188, Sedona, Arizona 
I 9 a, / a. ‘ - 2 Teer . ? in the West 
The following nine point Field Trip Send $5 for 2 Ibs. mixed tumbled gems 


GEMMY FLUORITE octahedrons. 3 pairs P| i i 
MY FLUO S S. 3 pé edge is being considered for adop- WE MINERA 
$1. Each pair a different color. Gene tion by the California Federation of in Sex ‘STERN aire 86 LS il 
. . 4 : a 4 7 <gptplr ; xas Canyon o wy. , 18 miles 
Curtiss, 911 Pine St., Benton, Kentucky. Gem and Mineral Societies, meeting west of Wilcox, Arizona 4 
~ a : 1 . > by « N > ‘ : > “4 = ° - o = 4 . P 
GOLD QUARTZ specimens for sale. Ex- a. ene at San Bernardino June Send orders to: Box 29, Dragoon, Arizona 


1. We will respect all private prop- F 





tremely rich gold quartz from a produc- 

ing Mother Lode mine. These specimens : . : 

have been hand picked for their excel- cHty ORS OO BO TOKK Lanting without 
the consent of the owners. 


lence as collectors’ items. $2 and up a ; : to all our customers 
postpaid. Also fine quality gold nuggets 2. We will bring to the hunting NEW SHOP HOURS: Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 


. i 1 arez ) F ¢ é open until 10 p.m. on Wednesdays; closed 
$2 and Up. Dell _Riebe, P.O. Box 46, ee gays id oe mp aerial. Sundays and Mondays. 
Grass Valley, California. a ee a a or oo 
Paes : designated safe places. VALLEY ART SHOPPE 
GASTROLITHS - FLUORESCENTS from 4. We will close all gates behind 21108 Devonshire Blvd., Chatsworth, Calif. 
the Big Horn Basin of Wyoming, “The us. Paes Sia Goer 
Rockhound’s Paradise.” Dinosaur gizzard 5. We will not contaminate wells, 
stones. Fluorescent calcite. Write for creeks, or other water supplies. 
free literature and prices. Satisfaction 6. We will leave all camping areas 


guaranteed. Lloyd Heron, Box 777, Wor- clear of refuse. ] 
land, Wyoming. 7. We will take no more material 
MISC ous than we can reasonably use. 
ELLANE: 8. We will help fellow club mem- ° 
bers in case of accident, illness, car THE LAPIDARY’S 


COLORED SLIDES. Minerals or geology apres fe : 
catalog (state choice) and one sample Bae a ge yet gpl aol tools a STANDARD OF VALUE 


> VSn adi i © 7 © 
= a ion oe yng Ba large sack of friendly enthusiasm and BUY THE BEST 
1226g, San PSeueaition yr ee : bring home with our treasures a hoard FOR LESS 
ittinclaws. pUNe “ of happy memories. — The Crystal 
35-YEAR COLLECTION of rocks, petrified Ball ; ~ 24” 
palm, iron and other woods, agates, fire pane ee ee 
agates and cabinet specimens. D. pia tg lg 


W. . 
Rogers, three blocks north of Midland NEW TUMBLING PRINCIPLE ee 
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WOOD CELLS NOT REPLACED 
IN PETRIFICATION PROCESS 


The molecular theory on the replacement 
of cells by silica in solution to produce 
petrified wood has been repeated so often 
in the past that it has been accepted as 
fact, although it has never been supported 
by laboratory experiments. 

Paleo-botanist Arnold of the University 
of Michigan could not accept this theory, 
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GOING PROSPECTING? 


YOU'LL NEED A PICK, AND 
THEY MAY NEVER AGAIN BE 
OFFERED AT THIS LOW PRICE! 


The escalator clause in steel wages, effec- 
tive this summer, will no doubt increase 
steel prices. Usually, higher steel prices re- 
flect immediately in higher prices on items 
made of steel. 

Estwing Prospecting Picks, the favorite of 
most all collectors and prospectors, made of 
good quality GUARANTEED UNBREAK- 
ABLE steel, could logically and easily re- 
flect this steel price increase. 


However, to protect their customers 
through the heavy demand summer months 
on Estwing Picks, Grieger’s, Inc., of Pasa- 
dena, California, are offering a sporting 
proposition. Will pick prices go up? If you 
think so, don’t get caught with the price up. 
Grieger’s will protect the present price of 
$4.48 all through the summer, until August 
30. Order today, only $4.48, and you'll be 
billed for the postage. 


Grieger’s are distributors with a good 
stock. DEALERS: Send for dealer infor- 
mation. ACT NOW. Address GRIEGER’S, 
INC., 1633 E. Walnut St., Pasadena 15, 
California. 


and advanced the idea that petrification is 
an infiltration rather than a replacement. 
He proceeded to substantiate this with sev- 
eral experiments. 

Using a few small pieces of petrified 
wood which showed a very high degree of 
perfection, he placed them in hydrofluoric 
acid to dissolve the silica—but the wood 
remained intact and appeared quite soft and 
fragile. 

Arnold then infiltrated these desilicified 
pieces with a colloid, and taking some very 
thin slices, placed them under a microscope. 
They revealed that there had been practic- 
ally no alteration of the cell walls from the 
acid treatment. Had petrification been a 
true replacement, nothing would have re- 
mained after the acid bath. 

In another experiment, a smooth surface 
of fossil wood was treated with acid to re- 
move some of the mineral. Within a few 
minutes the acid was washed off and a 
colloid coating applied. When dry this was 
removed and a thin layer of the plant sub- 
stance examined. It was composed of lig- 
nin and cellulose—L. A. Bergen in the 
Delvers Gem and Mineral Society’s Delvings 

* ee 

The following new officers were elected 
by the Riverside County, California, Cham- 
ber of Mines and Gem Society: Herman 
B. Richard, president; Harry Hails, vice 
president; Helen B. Bixel, secretary; M. C. 
Jones, treasurer; and Ella B. Joy, M. L. 
Moberly, Jack Harris, Carl Herman, Retta 
Ewers, Bert Albrecht and Charles G. Bixel, 
directors. 

e - e 

New officers of the Minnesota Mineral 
Club of St. Paul are: Carroll Kelley, presi- 
dent; William deNeui, vice president; Mil- 
dred Osborn, secretary; and Emil Johnson, 
treasurer.—Rock Rustler’s News 

e ee 

Delegates from the northern California 
gem societies of Lakeport, Ukiah, Napa 
and Santa Rosa recently met to incorporate 
the Gem and Mineral Societies of the Red- 
wood Empire Counties Association. The 
organization will hold its show on October 
11-12.—Rockhounds Bark 

eee 

Elmo Jehlen is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Gem, Mineral and 
Geology Society. Also elected were: J. C. 
Miller, vice president; Reba Talbot, second 
vice president; Ola Steelman, treasurer; and 
Dr. Frances N. Howard, secretary.—Ar- 
kansas Rockhound News 


TESTS TO DISTINGUISH 
MARCASITE FROM PYRITE 


Marcasite is commonly known as white 
pyrite. While it has the same chemical 
composition as pyrite, it differs in its crystal 
form and physical properties. 

Hardness of marcasite is 6-642 — about 
the same as pyrite, but its specific gravity 
is lower. Unless the specimen is very pure, 
this difference may not be easily detected, 
but a distinction usually can be made on 
the basis of color. The name “white pyrite” 
is given to marcasite because it is a paler 
yellow than pyrite on fresh surfaces—a 
difference that becomes quite apparent after 
comparing a few specimens. The material 
tarnishes easily, however, and the collector 
should make certain that the surface he is 
examining is a fresh one. 

To chemically distinguish marcasite from 
pyrite, use the following test: After both 
minerals are finely powdered, treat with 
a concentrated nitric acid, first in the cold 
and later, after vigorous action has ceased, 
by warming. Most of the sulphur in pyrite 
will be oxidized and taken into solution as 
sulphuric acid. Most of the sulphur in mar- 
casite will be separated into a free state. 

Marcasite is orthorhombic, commonly in 
tabular crystals flattened parallel to the 
basal plane. It is much less common than 
pyrite and forms under a much narrower 
range of conditions. It most commonly oc- 
curs associated with galena, sphalerite, do- 
lomite, etc. Often it forms the material in 
which fossils are preserved. — The Puget 
Sounder 

eee 

August 14-17 dates for the El Dorado 
County Gem and Mineral Society Show at 
Placerville, California, were announced. 
The event will be held in conjunction with 
the county fair. 

eee 


The El Dorado Mineral and Gem Society 
of Placerville, California, has changed its 
policy regarding collecting on the Stifle 
Memorial Claims. In the past a charge of 
$1 per person or $5 per club was made 
for collecting privileges, but the new sched- 
ule eliminates the club rate. Material limit 
is 25 pounds per person. 

e e@ e@ 

The Hiawatha, Kansas, Gem and Mineral 
Club was recently organized. Officers are: 
Mrs. Virginia Mitchell, president; Jimmy 
Deyoe, vice president; and Mrs. Alice Horn, 
secretary-treasurer. 





BELL CAPS—Gilt or white plate .___ 


EARCLIPS—Cup for cementing. Nickel or gilt 


Gold or rhodium plate 
BRACELETS—Rhodium plate. Med. 
BOLA SLIDES—%‘2-inch swivel disc. 
BOLA TIPS—Nickel Plate and lacquered 11/4 
BOLA TIPS—Gilt. 2” scroll pattern 
CORDS LEATHERETTE—Brown, black, 
CORDS RAYON—Black, 


BOW PINS—11/2” Gold or rhodium plate. 
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SHOPPING FOR PRICE? 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—PREPAID 


EARWIRES—Half ball with split drop. Nickel « or “gilt 
EARSCREWS—Flat pad for cementing. Nickel plate 


SWEATER GUARDS—2 clips with 12-inch discs complete with chain. 


link. Complete. 
CHAIN—Medium link. Rhodium or gold plate 
Nickel or gilt 


tan, gray, dark blue 
tan, wine, brown/gold combination 
CUFF LINKS—15 mm. disc for cementing. Gold or rhodium plate 
Safety catch 
THESE PRICES ARE FOR MAIL ORDER ONLY 
Items are packaged in quantities listed 
Add 10% Fed. Tax on all items except cords. 


JEWELGEMS BY JAY O’DAY 


Gross $2.75 
12 pr. for 55c 
12 pr. for 55¢ 
12 pr. for 55c 


Dozen for 25c 
6 pr. for 30c 
6 pr. for 30 
6 pr. for 30c 


3 sets for $1.40 6 sets for $2.55 
8-inches 6 for $1.35 12 for $2.30 
10 feet for $1.20 

6 for 45¢ 12 for 75c¢ 

12 for 75c¢ 

12 for 50c 

6 for $1.20 12 for $2.00 

6 for 45c 12 for 75c 

3 pr. for 85c 6 pr. for $1.50 
6 for $1.00 12 for $1.75 


FREE CATALOG 
California Residents also add 4% sales tax. 


RANCHO MIRAGE, CALIFORNIA 
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AMATEUR GEM CUTTER 


By DR. H. C. DAKE, Editor of The Mineralogist 


Crocidolite (tigereye) is not especially 
difficult to polish when cut cabochon, but 
flat surfaces often are troublesome since 
the material, being fibrous, tends to “pull.” 
In handling a flat surface be sure to get it 
smooth and even on the wheel, then sand 
with light pressure. Polish with tripoli on 
a rock hard felt wheel, and finish with tin 
oxide on a medium-hard felt wheel. The 
polishing of crocidolite should always be 
done at right angles to the fibers for best 
results. 

In shaping turquoise, it is advisable to 
use only the 220 wheel, rather than the 
coarser one, and have the wheel running 
true. If a coarse grit wheel is used often 
it is difficult to prevent material from being 
ground away that is desirable to retain. 
The fine-grained wheels will work fast 
enough with so soft a gem as turquoise. 
Take care and time in studying turquoise 
while cutting; some stones look better with 
a small amount of matrix left in purposely, 
while others of a robin’s egg blue and the 
royal blue Nevada look best without matrix. 
The royal blue turquoise of Nevada is 
slightly harder than any other type and will 
take an excellent final polish with tin oxide. 

Some of the softer more friable chalky 
types of turquoise are difficult to polish 
properly with either tripoli or tin oxide, 
and a cloth or muslin wheel and red stick 
rouge can be used to best advantage and 
results on them. 

Many lapidaries find that tripoli on a felt 
buff will give a good polish with most 
types of turquoise when used on a dry felt 
buff; that is, use the regular tripoli buff 
but allow it to run dry. Care must be used 
not to unduly heat the stone. Finish with 
tin oxide on a separate buff, and a higher 
polish can be had. 

No universal technique can be given, for 
turquoise from different localities wiil vary 
in its hardness and compactness. Hence a 
little experimenting with the above methods 
will soon indicate the best for the type of 
turquoise at hand. 

While a fair final polish can be had on 
opal by the use of a felt buff and tripoli, a 
much better and higher polish can be had 
with tin oxide used on a felt wheel. Only 
light pressure is needed with tin oxide to 
get a high gloss, which appears to give 
“depth” to the finished stone. 


Soft gem minerals such as malachite will 
often give trouble if an attempt is made to 
polish them in the same manner that a hard 
mineral is finished. The cloth wheel made 
of muslin, with red rouge or whiting as the 
polishing agent, will give good results in 
the softer gem minerals. 

In the use of polishing buffs and wheels 
remember not to use more than one polish- 
ing agent on a wheel, as you will get only 
the polish which would be given by the 
coarser material. Keep a separate buff for 
each abrasive and when not in use protect 
them from contamination. 

Since the first appearance of synthetic 
gem rutile (titania) a few years past, lab- 
oratory studies have been made to produce 
this synthetic in a colorless form. The pres- 
ent material on the market has a distinct 
yellowish cast which detracts from the gem. 
This is especially notable in cut stones 
weighing over three or four carats. 

Recently it has been announced that a 
“water-white” rutile has been produced. 
This new material is a strontium titanate, 
with an index of refraction and a dispersion 
almost the same as that of diamond. Hence 
the new material will compare favorably 
with the diamond in brilliance and fire. This 
synthetic gem material more closely resem- 
bles diamond than any other material yet 
produced by man. 

Unfortunately the new strontium titanate 
is reported to be slightly softer than the 
present rutile now on the market. This will 
render the new material less suitable for 
wear as a ring stone. However, methods 
will no doubt be found for coating the new 
material with sapphire or some other hard 
substance to improve wearing qualities. 
These gem coatings are similar to those 
now widely used on optical lenses. 

In view of the lack of hardness in the 
new material, it will likely find wider appli- 
cations in items like brooches, where the 
stone will be subjected to little wear. 


The cause of asterism in star sapphire 
and ruby is due to the symmetrical arrange- 
ment of included rutile needles which lie 
in the basal plane of the crystal parallel to 
the prism faces of the hexagon. This is the 
conclusion of recent work by Alice Sumner 
Tait. 
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The rutile is present as an impurity, and 
if not present the stone will not show 
asterism. This is one reason why all sap- 
phire is not the star kind. The gem must 
also be more or less opaque to best bring 
out the six-rayed star. 





| RONETA — AGATES OF FIRE 
A rare gem to treasure for a lifetime 


Polished to reveal fire—ready for you to 

make the gemstone of your dreams @ From 

Coon Hollow Area @ Unusual coloring 6 

Instructions how to finish without losing 
colors enclosed with each order 

Guaranteed free of fractures. Each 

shows good fire. 
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up to 20x15 mm. $5 and $10 each. 

Beautiful finished gems $15 and up 

Please mail remittance with order. We pay 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 


HIS WEEK’S MAIL brought a letter from the leader 
7 of a recreational group in the Los Angeles area. 

The group would like to come to the desert for a 
camping trip—but some of the members have heard the 
desert is infested with rattlesnakes, and they are not sure 
it will be safe. 

I wonder how folks get that way. My impulse was to 
write and tell them the rattlesnakes are so big out here 
they can swallow a cow, and are especially fond of tender- 
foot visitors. 

But they were serious about it, and so I answered: 

“The truth is, | have seen more rattlesnakes in one 
week in the hills back of Laguna Beach than in 45 years 
roaming the Great American Desert. I camp on the 
desert frequently, unroll my sleeping bag on the ground, 
and it has been two years since I have seen a rattler, and 
that was a little sidewinder so scared he ducked into a 
hole before I got a good look at him. 

“It is my judgment that the danger from motoring 
on the highways is about 100 times greater than the haz- 
ard of rattlers on the desert. Actually the odds are greater 
than that because last year in the desert states seven per- 
sons were bitten by rattlers and only two of the victims 
died while something like 14,280 motor accidents were 
reported in the same area—218 of them fatal.” 

cd 7 * 

A letter from my friend Braeme E. Gigas of South 
Pasadena contains a paragraph which I think deserves 
to be passed along for the interest it will have to all 
desert people and travelers. Braeme wrote: 

“In Arizona we particularly enjoyed . . . the Arizona- 
Sonora Desert Museum near Tucson. It is the cleanest, 
most orderly, well-designed and informatively labeled of 
any museum or zoo we have ever visited. It is certainly 
a credit to the founders and those maintaining it. It de- 
serves wider publicity. We gathered the impression that 
the people in Tucson do not really know what they 
actually have as an asset.” 

cs * 1 

One of my best friends is Leo Turner of San Diego. 
He is one of those friends with whom I sometimes dis- 
agree in blunt words, but when the argument is over he 
just grins, and we are better friends than ever. Recently 
Leo wrote me: 

“I have been an avid reader of Desert for 20 years 
and for my money it is the best thing in print. 

“But I object strenuously to Tanya South’s philosophy 
that man is a worm in the dust, a speck on a planet which 
is an atom in a galaxy of solar systems. 

“In all creation, Man is the Supreme idea of God- 
power and Perfection. By the power of thought Man 
creates, controls and directs the destiny of himself and 
all his environment. Mind is supreme and through the 
exercise of thought Man becomes a God in his own right. 


AQ 


“This old worm-of-the-dust idea is an inheritance of 
the superstitious dark ages and has no place in modern 
life.” 

And then I threw the book at Leo. I wrote him: 

“My chief regret at the moment is that I cannot spend 
an evening discussing with you the subject of your recent 
letter. 

“Actually, | don’t think you and I are as far apart 
in our thinking as the content of your letter would indi- 
cate. In my February editorial, which you no doubt read, 
I said something about the ‘great American sin of smug- 
ness.” If I were to take your letter at its face value I 
would have to classify you as Sinner No. | in that category. 

“Of course Tanya is a poet, and it is the privilege of 
poets to write in allegory. But I will go along with her 
100 percent in the idea she sought to convey. 

“I spent yesterday afternoon planting flower seeds in 
my garden. I stirred the ground well, put in what | 
thought was the right amount of fertilizer, buried them 
at the proper depth and then added some water. But 
neither myself nor any human on earth can, by the power 
of thought, bring to life the tiny germ that will cause 
those seeds to grow and produce flowers—nor can we by 
thought determine the height of the flower, the number 
of its leaves, or the color of its blossom, or the fertility 
of its seeds. You and I believe in a Supreme God, be- 
cause the power to give life and form and color to those 
seeds is vested in a Creator far greater than ourselves. 

“It is true that in acquiring intelligence we humans 
have advanced further up the evolutionary ladder than any 
other form of life on this planet—we do not know about 
the other planets-——but it is not yet known whether we will 
use our intellects to prolong our life and continue our 
climb up the ladder of evolution, or to destroy ourselves. 
At the present moment the odds seem to be in favor of 
the latter alternative. 

“The legends and myths and superstitions handed 
down to us from the dark ages have somehow built up 
the idea that man really is a very important cog of the 
universe. I am sure we humans do have the capacity for 
spiritual greatness—but it appears that many of us have 
become so zealous in our quest for more dollars and 
more fun, that we have lost sight of that goal. 

“What we need more than anything else, Leo, is more 
humility. We have the potential power to become great, 
and to attain a high destiny. But we are so fed with the 
idea that we are the chosen people of God that we may 
miss the boat because of our colossal egotism. 

“Tanya is on the right track. We need teachers—and 
poets—to teach us humility. The greatest Teacher who 
ever walked on this earth said: ‘Blessed are the meek; for 
they shall inherit the earth.’ 

“Thanks for prodding me out of my own smug little 
rut.—R.H.” 
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BOOKS of theSOLTHWEST 


BAJA CALIFORNIA GUIDE 
IS REVISED, ENLARGED 

An enlarged, revised and corrected 
edition of Peter Gerhard and Howard 
E. Gulick’s The Lower California 
Guidebook (reviewed Desert, May 
57) recently was released by the pub- 
lishers. 

The new edition includes an im- 
proved key map and a new detail map 
of the route south of San Felipe, with 
accompanying text. Also added is a 
new chapter on native vegetation, and 
the list of fish is completely revised. 
For current accuracy, corrections have 
been made in mileages, route descrip- 
tions and other details. 

This indispensable guide contains 
complete travel and road condition in- 
formation, logged mileage of the en- 
tire trip, historical sketches, descrip- 
tion of the land and its people, and 
hints on food, drink, hotels, customs 
regulations, currency, gasoline and 
automobile equipment. 

Published by Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, Glendale, California; 20 maps 
and key map; illustrations; bibliogra- 
phy; index; 220 pages; cloth bound— 
$6; durable paper cover—$5.25. 
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RICHARD PEARL AUTHOR OF 
COLORADO GEM TRAIL GUIDE 


Richard M. Pearl, associate profes- 
sor of geology at Colorado College and 
author of 12 books on gems, minerals 
and geology, has recently released Col- 
orado Gem Trails and Mineral Guide. 

This book contains: mileage logs; 
maps; latest information on local trans- 
portation, collecting conditions and 
land ownership; gem and mineral mu- 
seum information; gem and mineral 
society information; Colorado gem 
production history; outline of state’s 
geology; references for study and re- 
search. 

Pearl, who has been president of 
the Colorado Mineral Society, Rocky 





DESERT BEST SELLER LIST* 


Ghosts of the Glory Trail 
Nell Murbarger $5. 
{1 Naturalists Death Valley 
Edmund C. Jaeger $1.5 
New Mi Yico Home Plan Book 
George Fitzpatrick $1. 
Flowers of the Southwest Mesas 
Pauline M. Patraw $1.00 
The Wild Flowers of California 
Mary Elizabeth Parsons $3.95 
Based on April sales by 
Desert Magazine Bookshop 








Mountain Federation and American 
Federation of Mineralogical Societies, 
is familiar with the problems of the 
average amateur collector and his book 
is written with this type of hobbyist 
in mind. 

If you plan a collecting trip to Col- 
orado this summer, Pearl’s new book 
will be an invaluable aid. 

Published by Sage Books, Denver; 
176 pages; maps; hard cover; $2.95. 
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FAMED DIAMOND HOAX 
VOLUME IS REPRINTED 


The story of one of the world’s most 
sensational mining frauds, The Great 
Diamond Hoax, is now available in a 
popularly-priced reprint edition. 

First published in 1913 by Asbury 
Harpending in defense of his role in 
the swindle, the lurid tale borders on 
the fantastic: two rough prospectors 
depositing a bag of nearly worthless 
precious jewels, purchased in Europe, 
in the California Bank; William C. 
Ralston, president of that bank, tak- 
ing the bait—hook, line and sinker: 
Tiffany’s error in appraising the jewels; 


the elaborate plans to exploit the mine; 
and, finally, disclosure and ruin. Des- 
ert Magazine of February, 1957, car- 
ried a feature article on the Diamond 
Hoax based in the main on the famous 
Harpending volume, perhaps the most 
authoritative record of the incident 
handed down. 

This is more than a story about a 
salted diamond mine, however, for 
Harpending’s life in California is very 
interesting. Leaving Kentucky as a 
young man, he parlayed $5 into a 
fortune. During the Civil War he 
worked with the Southern underground 
and when confronted by the law, stole 
away to Kern County where he re- 
stored his fortune in gold mining. The 
reader is given revealing glances into 
the world of powerful and unscrupu- 
lous financiers throughout this book. 

Published by the University of Okla- 
homa Press as Number 10 in its “The 
Western Frontier Library” series; 211 


pages: illustrations: $2.00. 





Books reviewed on this page are 
available at Desert Crafts Shop 
Palm Desert, California 
Add four percent sales tax on orders 
to be sent to California 
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NELL MURBARGER 


SOVEREIGNS 
OF THE 
SAGE 


—a Treasury of True Stories about Unusual People and Places 
in the vast Sagebrush Kingdom of the Western United States, 
by the author of GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL. 


Order Your Copy Today by Mail 


DESERT MAGAZINE PRESS 
Palm Desert, California 























Where to go, what to do... 0 che Desert 





Map To Gem Fields ¢ Lost Treasure Areas * Ghost Towns ¢ For 
Hiking and Exploration » For Travel in the Desert Country 


The maps published each month in Desert Magazine are accurate guides to the places you will want to visit. 
400 of these maps have appeared in past issues of Desert. Many of these back issues are still available. 


Over 
Here is a 


classified list — at a special price. 


LOST TREASURE—9 of them with maps 


Aug. °51—Cave of the Golden Sands. 

Aug. '52—Lost Gold of the Vampire Bats. 

Sep. '52—Lost Lead of Santa Clara. MAP 

Oct. '52—Lost Pima Indian Gold. 

Nov. °52—Lost Silver Ledge of Santa Catarina. 
Dec. ‘52—Troopers’ Lost Gold. 

Feb. '53—Quest for the Peralta Gold. 

Apr. '53—Lost Treasure of Sonoyta. MAP 

May °'53—Lost Mine of the Blond Mayo. 

Jun. °53—Lost Lode of Sierra Sombrero. MAP 
Aug. '53—Lost Blue Bucket Mine. 

Sep. '53—Lost Breyfogle. MAP 

Feb. '54—The Sewing Basket’'s Secret. 

Sep. '54—Lost Mule Shoe Gold. MAP 

Jul. '55—Dark Gold on the Tabaseca Trail. MAP 
Oct. °55—Lost Gold of the Great Dunes. MAP 
Nov. °55—Lost Gold of Jarbidge. MAP 

Feb. 56—Treasure Canyon of the Coso Ancients. MAP 


TREASURE HUNTER’S SET. 18 Magazines. $3.00 


GHOST TOWNS—Maps with 9 of them 


Jul. °46—Ghost Town of Calico Hills. MAP 
Aug. '51—So They Built Ft. Bowie. MAP 

Nov. '52—Ghost of Baxter Mountain. MAP 

Dec. °52—I Remember Bodie 

Feb. '53—Ghost Fortress in New Mexico. MAP 
Jul. ‘53—Man Who Bought a Ghost Town. MAP 
Oct. '53—Silver Strike at Belmont. MAP 

May '54—Nevada Ghost Town. MAP 

Aug. '54—The Ghost That Refuses to Die. 

Oct. °55—They Found New Wealth in Fairview. MAP 
Apr. ’°56—Ghost City on Mingus Mountain. 

May '56—Pilgrimage Into the Past. MAP 


GHOST TOWN SET. 12 Magazines $2.00 
DESERT TRIBESMEN—Maps with 4 of them 


Aug. '51—Navajo Indian Burial. 

Aug. °52—Story of an Indian Marriage. 

Sep. °52—Indians of Ancient Lake Mojave. MAP 
Oct. °52—Tribal Council at Window Rock. 

Dec. '52—Christmas at San Felipe, New Mexico 
Jun. 53—Ancient Towers of Mystery. MAP 

Aug. '53—Indian Farmers in Parker Valley. MAP 
Jun. 54—Seri Indians of Baja California. MAP 
Aug. 54—Revolt Against Ancient Gods. 

Apr. '55—Navajo Medicine Man. 

Nov. '55—Saguaro Harvest in the Land of Papagos. 
Dec. °55—The Man Who Laughed Too Much. 


ROCK HUNTERS—Maps with all of them 
Jun. *46—Agate, chalcedony, etc., Arizona. MAP 


Jul. '46—Minerals at Calico. MAP 

Jun. '51—Rocks of the Ages. MAP 

Aug. '51—Where Turquoise Was Mined by the 
Ancients. MAP 

Apr. '52—Garnets Aplenty at Stanley. MAP 

May '52—Beauty in Those Ancient Pebbles. MAP 

Jun. °52—Petrified Wood Along Butterfield Trail. MAP 

Aug. —Black Agate in Milky Wash. MAP 

Nov. '52—Fossil Shells in Yuha Basin. MAP 

Dec. '52—We Explored an Old Nevada Lake Bed. MAP 

Apr. '53—There’s Color in the Old Placer Mines. MAP 

May '53—Harquahala Bonanza. MAP 

Jun. °53—Field Day in Muggins Hills. MAP 

Aug. °53—South Pass in Wyoming. MAP 

Sep. '53—Crystal Field at Quartzsite. MAP 

Oct. '53—Gem Stones in the Bradshaws. MAP 

Jun. '54—Indian Jasper in the Whipples. MAP 

Jul. '54—Jasper in Limestone Gulch. MAP 

Aug. °54—Crystal Roses of Eldorado. MAP 

Feb. °55—Agate Hunters in the Apaches. MAP 

Mar. '55—Gems of Monte Cristo. MAP 

Apr. '55—Doodlebug Trail, into Agateland. MAP 

May '55—Bell Rocks in the Big Sandy. MAP 

Jul. °55—Rock Hunting Along Pioneer Trails. MAP 

Aug. '55—Opal Miner of Rainbow Ridge. MAP 

Sep. '55—An Ancient Sea Gives up Its Dead. MAP 

Oct. °55—Day in Greenwater Canyon. MAP 

Nov. °55—Rock Trails in Chemehuevi-Land. MAP 

Dec. °55—Saddle Mountain, Arizona. MAP 

May °56—Augustine Pass Agates. MAP 


ROCK HUNTER’S SET, 30 Magazines $5.00 


TRAVEL, EXPLORATION—Maps with all of them 


Jun. '46—Hopi Trek to the Land of Big Water. MAP 

Jul. '46—Palm Hunters in the Inkopah Wastelands. 
MAP 

Apr. '52—Valley of Thundering Water. MAP 

May '52—Goblins in Flame Colored Stone. MAP 

Jun. '52—Murray Canyon is a Chailernge. MAP 

Sep. °52—We Climbed Rabbit Peak. MAP 

Oct. '52—Glen Canyon Voyage. MAP 

Nov. °52—Desert Trek in 1904. MAP 

Feb. °53—Boatride in Mojave Canyon. MAP 

Apr. ‘53—The Ancients Were Here. MAP 

Jul. 53—Boat Ride on Big Bend, Texas. MAP 

Dec. 55—We Explored the Winding Stair Cave. MAP 


DESERT TRIBESMEN SET. 12 Magazines $2.00 TRAVEL, EXPLORATION SET. 12 Magazines. $2.00 


Many of the above magazines are newsstand returns, but all of them are complete and in good condition. The supply 
of some issues is limited, and we reserve the privilege of substituting other copies which include maps of the same 
general subject. 
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Order as Many of the Above Issues as You Wish Magazines may be ordered by specifying month 
One Copy 25c; Six for $1.00; 12 for $2.00 and year only, or by sets 
Several issues are duplicated in the above sets. There 
are 39 different issues and this entire set is $6.00. THE maGazine 
LOOSE LEAF BINDERS FOR PERMANENT FILING th 
WILL BE SUPPLIED FOR $2.50 EACH 
Bach binder has space for 12 copies PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 














